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Recreation 


Vot Merely a Part of Something Else but One Side of Life 


ECREATION, like education, is for all men everywhere from the cradle to the 
grave. It is not merely for those who have suffered misfortune. It is not either 
simply to prevent men from encountering misfortune. It is to give all oppor- 


tunity for growth, opportunity to be and become themselves. 


There is no reason why recreation should become tainted with the odors that 
have become associated with any other groups. Of course recreation workers will 
cooperate in councils of social work, in education-recreation councils, in welfare 
groups, in educational associations. However, recreation has a strong and special appeal 
to the ordinary, average, garden variety of man, who just wants to live. Recreation 
should never voluntarily so classify itself, so name itself, as to throw away its hold 


on the common man who after all is the great majority of us. 


Better for recreation to grow a little slowly in tax support than to accept a 
ride in a buggy that is too small and cramped anyway and besides is not going in the 
right direction for it, or is going in too many directions all at once and getting the 


common people all confused. 


[It would not be in accord with the recreation movement to be “‘snooty.” 
Associate with all groups. Be comrades with all. The recreation movement, how- 
ever, has too great a future, has too far to go, to tie itself down unnecessarily. It can 
afford to wait, to grow slowly, to take its time. The tides are bringing it in. There 
are no gains in putting on hair shirts, or loading up with any “‘balls and chains’’, no 
matter how quick rides are promised. The recreation movement, the joy in living 
movement, the strength and growth through joy movement is a movement for the 
centuries and not just for today and tomorrow. It belongs to and is a part of religion, 
education, industry, social work, health movements, prevention of crime movements, 
character building, citizenship movements — yet it belongs exclusively to no one of 


these for it is in itself one side of life. 


HOWARD BRAUCHER. 
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Play Schools in Chicago’s Parks 


HE PLAY SCHOOL program should be well bal- 
5 anced with different kinds of activities, and 

quiet, active, and creative work should appear 
on every program. Rest and bathroom periods 
should be put into every program, regardless of 
other plans. Usually there should be some time 
reserved for stories, music and rhythms, some 
time for creative activities, and some time for 
outdoor play. In fact, wherever possible the pro- 
gram should be carried on out-of-doors. 

During rainy, very cold or snowy weather, the 
children will be obliged to stay in the house, and 
in the winter they cannot use the playground be- 
cause the apparatus has been taken down. They 
can, however, use their outdoor blocks, boxes, and 
similar playthings, and they should have time for 
this whenever possible, since this type of activity 
gives them outdoor exercise. 

When the children are forced to stay inside, the 
gymnasium can be used as well as their home 
rooms. This helps to keep an indoor program 
from becoming monotonous. During the winter 
outdoor play should be as near noon as possible, 
and during the summer the children should be 
taken in the house if the sun is too hot for them. 

If the group is large or if the age range is wide, 
it is better to divide the group and have the same 
teacher take charge of the same small group every 


day. 


Some Typical Programs 


An Indoor Program on a 

Rainy Day 

9 00-10 :00—creative work in 
home room 

IO0°700-1I0 :15-sSongs Of 
rhythms, alternate on dif- 
ferent days 

10 :15-10 :45—bathroom period 

stories can be told to 

children who are not in the 
bathroom 

10 :45-11 :05—rest period 

11 :05-12:00—free play in 
gymnasium 


The Chicago Park District is conduct- 
ing some interesting experiments in 
play school for young children, using 
the buildings and outdoor facilities 
provided by the parks. It is a WPA 
project and represents an activity 
which would in most instances be 
impossible without federal aid, since 
more leadership is required for 
younger children. We are, however, 
presenting the project here because 
of the valuable suggestions it has to 
offer on techniques and procedure. 


By JANE K. MAy 


A Snow Program 


(Same as Indoor Program except for last period ) 
II :05-12:00—children can play in the snow 


An Outdoor Program in Winter 
(Same as Indoor Program except for last period) 


II :05-12:00—children can play outdoors with 

outdoor blocks, etc. 
An Outdoor Program in Summer 

9 :00-10 :00—outdoors with outdoor blocks 

10 00-10 :15—songs or rhythms in the grass 

10:15-10:45—bathroom period 

10 :45-I1 :05—rest period in the grass 

II :05-12:00—creative work brought outdoors 
or free play in the playground 
and swimming pool 


Facilities and Equipment 
The small parks of Chicago offer unusual op- 
portunities for creating play schools for preschool 
children. Facilities in the parks and specific guid 
ance in using them are given in the following 
sections. 
Rules for the Use of Equipment 


1. Carefulness in the beginning saves trouble 

later. Show children how equipment is to be 

used, since there are correct techniques in 
using equipment. 

Watchfulness rather than anxiety should be 

the teacher’s attitude. 

3. Consult with your park manager as to what 
is to be done in case of accidents. Even 
though we do not expect them, it is well to 

know what is to be done if 

there is an accident. 
A well equipped playground 
is usually fenced in and the 


to 


small children’s playground is 
usually separated from the 
older children’s playground. If 
a piece of equipment is found 
to be dangerous for small chil- 
dren in their playground, the 
teacher should explain why it 
is not to be used. One teacher 
should watch that piece of 
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equipment until « child has learned to stay 


away from it. 


The Swings (two types) 


Children not using the swings should be taught 
to stay away from tl 

Every child should be watched, from a safe dis- 
tance, while he is in the swing 

Children differ in ability to manage a swing and 
should be encouraged develop their use of the 
swinging technique 

If the park has a ruling that no child may stand 
on a swing, this should be enforced even though 
there are children able to do it safely. 
Play school teachers should not make a prac- 
tice of pushing children in swings. 


The box swings in some parks are good only 


for very young child: 
The Slides 
In using slides the child has the fun of the 


slide and the exercis« 
the top of the slid 


slides, make sure thi 


of climbing the ladder to 
In teaching children to use 
hildren take turns and do 
not push in front or in back. 

If there is a slide so large it is dangerous for 


preschool children, explain simply and firmly that 


this is not to be used and let one teacher watch 
the slide until every child learns that it is really 
not to be used. 


The See-saws 

Most of the park see-saws are somewhat large 
for preschool children. The ‘following points 
should be watched in using them: 
“Be careful,” or “Watch, you'll 


fall!’ This may make the child self-conscious and 


Do not say, 


cause a fall. 

In getting on, the child needs help. If the 
teacher holds one end to the ground the child can 
climb up to his end. 

Children must be watched to see that one does 
not jump off while the other child is in the air. 

Teach the child to land on his feet with a 
springing motion instead of letting the board hit 
the ground. 

The Merry-go-round 

The merry-go-round promotes group play. The 
child plays “train, boat, street car, airplane.” 

If the top of the merry-go-round has been re- 


moved, children should not be allowed to use it 
until it is fixed. 
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Children should be taught to stay on until it 
stops and to stop when some child is frightened. 


The Junglegym 

This is a safe and desirable piece of equipment 
conducive to imaginative play. It gives oppor- 
tunity for learning balancing and climbing. Chil- 
dren rarely go higher than they are able to go 


safely. 


Horizontal Bars 

These are usually too high for preschool chil- 
dren. Older children who want to play on the bars 
can be lifted up to hang for a few seconds, but 
should be taken down as soon as they ask for it. 
When five-year-olds are helped in this way, 
earlier, they are often able to chin themselves and 


get their legs up over the bars. 


Suggested Trips 
In the Fieldhouse In the Park 
Storeroom for Tennis courts 
Heating plant Large playground 
coal Note condition of shrubs 
water system and grass in each season 


equipment 


(Upstairs ) In the Neighborhood 
Cloakroon Bakery 
Dit tors ofthe Fire house 
SHO] Market 
Swimt ool 


lower shop 
\nything else of unusual 
interest 


~ ‘ 2 : 
we SEE GT 


% 


Courtes ago Park District 


Children should be encouraged to answer their 
own questions by observation and should be al- 
lowed to talk over the trip sometime later in their 
home room. 


The Home Room 


When starting a play group the first thing to be 
chosen is the home room for the children. They 
should use the same room every day, and care 
should be taken to have a room which is well ven- 
tilated, well lighted and sunshiny. It should have 
a warm floor with a covering on it which can be 
washed frequently. Linoleum is desirable ; cement 
is bad for the health of the child. 


The room should not be used by any one else 
while the play school is in session, but since it will, 
in all probability, be used by other people when 
the children are not there, all equipment and ma- 
terials must be put away at the end of each ses- 
sion and brought out again before the next session 
starts. If this is done systematically, it soon be- 
comes just a routine job, There should be several 
shelves, fourteen to eighteen inches wide, made 
with doors which can be removed during the play 
school session and be put back on and locked when 
they are not in use. If the doors are made of 
beaver board, they can be used as bulletin boards. 











In these cupboards can be 
stored crayons, chalk, paints, 
small blocks, hammers, nails, 
wood, scissors, books, rugs, 
dolls and everything of that 
type which will fit on the 
shelves. If things are put in 
the same place each day, chil- 
dren can help put them away 
and they soon learn just where 
everything is kept. The shelves 
should be kept neat and clean 
by the teacher not only be- 
cause of appearance but be- 
cause of the effect on the children. A state of 
confusion exists when things are not tidy. 

There will be things such as clay jars, easels, 
tables, chairs and doll furniture for which a store- 
room should be found which is as near as possi- 
ble to the home room. These things will have to 
be carried back and forth by the teachers or some- 
one else. The children can help, but care must be 
taken not to have too much of the children’s time 
taken up with “putting away.” If this happens 
the task will become boresome to them and trouble 
will follow. Sometimes there may be some park 
workers who can help with this. Some of the 
parks may be able to reserve a room for just the 
play school ; if this is the case the situation is ideal 
and the teachers can leave the equipment in the 
room at night. These are all problems which must 
be worked out with the park director and with 
the teaching staff, and no set rules can be made. 

The equipment in the home room should be 
systematically arranged. The paint should be 
mixed each morning by one of the teachers, and 
the jars should not be more than half full of 
paint. A different brush for each jar should be 


used. The children should learn to put the brushes 
back into the same color each time to avoid the 
mixing of colors. If the child learns to wipe his 
brush across the side of the jar before putting it 
onto the paper the paint will not run down his 
paper. A child should not be told what to draw, 
though he can be encouraged and helped to im- 
prove by the teacher. At the end of each period 
the paint jars can be put back on the shelves by 
the children. 

When the children come into the home room 
they should find on one table, paper, crayons, scis- 
sors and paste, and a magazine which they can cut 
up. On another table, there should be some clay. 
The clay jar with more clay in it should be near 


One of the most valuable results of 
the Chicago Park Play School project 
has been the formation of mothers’ 
groups, some of them numbering sev- 
enty-five women, who meet for instruc- 
tion in child training, nutrition and 
health, and also for social recreation. 
Invaluable help has been secured 
from the McCormick Fund which pro- 
vides the lecturers on parent educa- 
tion and similar subjects. Training 
courses for leaders have been con- 
ducted with the help of the Fund 
which the women physical directors of 
the parks have been invited to attend. 
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this table, and an oil-cloth or 
clay-board should be put on 
the table. The clay should 
always be kept in a soft, pli- 
able condition by wrapping it 
in a cloth and then putting a 
small amount of water on it 
each night. It should be put 
in the clay jar, and the lid 
should be put on the jar. On 
a third table, hammers and 
nails and wood can be placed, 
or a set of small blocks can be 
used. 

One corner of the room should be turned into 
a doll corner. Screens may form two sides of the 
doll house; the corner walls, the other two sides. 
In this doll house should be all the dolls, doll fur- 
niture and doll clothing. 

All these things which govern the child’s ac- 
tivities should be arranged before the children ar- 
rive. After the best possible place in the room 
has been found for each set of play materials, 
they should be put back in the same place every 
day. Only in rare cases do children need to be 
helped in selecting play activities. 


Outside clothing should never be kept in the 
home room because it takes up valuable space, 
and having wet clothing in a room where there 
are small children is not a healthful procedure. A 
rack with hooks on it can be made, or chairs can 
be used. The parks usually have chairs which are 
available. Each child may have his own chair. He 
may hang his coat and leggings on the back of the 
chair, put his hat on the seat, his gloves in his 
pocket, and his overshoes under the chair. The 
same procedure should be followed every day, and 
the children should be encouraged to take up and 
put on their own things. Sometimes a child has to 
be helped if something is really too hard for him, 
or if he needs encouragement, but most children 
from three to six years of age can do much to- 
ward dressing and undressing themselves, and if 
they are in an atmosphere where independence is 
encouraged, they usually learn to do what all the 
rest of the children are doing. Parents should be 
encouraged to let their children learn to put on 
their own wraps. 


The home room should be near the bathroom, 
and every effort should be made to establish habits 
of cleanliness. 


(Continued on page 273) 





























LAY, IN ADDITION to being recreational, fur- 
p nishes opportunities for developing new skills 

and attitudes without subjecting the child to 
the monotony of a specific learning period. It 
provides situations for children to learn in a 
pleasant way skills which might be boring if 
taught by technical methods. 

One of the best examples of this is the teach- 
ing of swimming by games. Many of the splendid 
swimmers found in park pools have not had les- 
sons but have spent many hours daily playing tag 
and other games, and have without effort learned 
swimming techniques. 

Here are a few games which children enjoy and 
which will help them in developing skills. 


Some Popular Water Games 

Dodge Ball. This may be played in shallow or 
deep water by ten or more players. Equipment 
consists of one or two water balls (old volley balls 
will do) 

The players are divided into two teams—A and 
B. Team A forms a circle around Team B. Team 
A players throw the ball in an attempt to hit mem- 
bers of Team B who must 
dodge or duck to avoid being 
hit. When a player is hit he 
must leave the circle. At the 
end of five minutes the play- 
ers remaining are counted 
and the teams change places, 
Team B forming the circle 
while members of Team A 
scatter about in the center of 
the circle. At the end of five 
minutes the remaining play- 
ers of Team A are counted 
and the team which has the 


Miss Eubank gives us here some of the 
games she has found most popular with 
children of all ages. Many of them are 
favorite land games that can easily be 
adapted to the water. Some of the 
names have been changed to make them 
seem like water games. In a number of 
instances the rules have been simplified. 
"| have found,” says Miss Eubank, “that 
young swimmers dislike rules and equip- 
ment and complex situations. The success 
of water games depends on simplicity, 
action for everyone, and opportunities 
and situations that show achievement." 


By VIVIAN EUBANK 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


larger number remaining at the end of the five 
minute period wins the game. 


Catching Fish. Any number of players may take 
part in this game which is played in either deep 
or shallow water and without equipment. 

The players are divided into two teams, one 
known as the net, the other as the fish. The net 
players form a line in the middle of the pool. The 
fish try to swim around, under or between the net 
players without being tagged. After a fish has 
been caught he becomes a net player and tries to 
help catch the other fish. When all the fish have 
been caught, the net players become fish and the 
fish, net. 


Ball Tag. Any number of players may play this 
game in shallow or deep water. The equipment 
needed consists of one ball. 


One player who is “it” throws the ball at the 
other players trying to hit them. When a player 
is hit he becomes “it” and the 
former “it” joins the other 
players in trying to avoid be- 
ing hit. 

Tunnel Race. No equip- 
ment is needed for this game 
which is played in shallow 
witer by ten or more players. 

The players are divided 
into teams with four or five 
on a team. Members of each 
team stand in a straight line 
with legs apart. At a signal 
the first one in each team 
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starts through the legs of his 
teammates either swimming 
or crawling on the bottom of 
the pool. When he reaches 
the end of the row, he stands 
up and the second one in line 
starts through. The winning 
team is the one whose play- 
ers have all gone through the 
tunnel in the shortest time 
and are in a standing position. 

Shark or Swordfish. Any 
even number of players may take part in this 
game which is played in deep water. 

Players are divided into two teams, sharks and 
swordfish. At a signal the players grasp a rope 
which has been stretched across the pool, and at 
a second signal start pulling. The team which 
pulls the other across the middle of the pool wins. 
This game requires good swimmers who can pull 
and tread water at the same time. It may be 
played in shallow water but it is not as much fun 
as in deep water. 

Black or White. 


take part. A large card, white on one side and 


\ny number of players may 


black on the other, is attached to a string so that 
it can be turned around and around. 


There are two teams the blacks and the 
whites. The players, stationed about a yard apart, 
stand or tread water in the middle of the pool. 
The instructor twirls the card. If it stops on the 


white side thr 
whites must swim 
or run to their sic 
of the bank befor: 
the blacks can tag 
them. If the card 
stops on the black 
side the blacks must 
swim to the bank 
before the whites 
can tag them. When 
a player is tagged 
he becomes a mem 
ber of the team 
tagging him. At the 
end of a stated 
period the team 
having the most 
players wins. 
Snatch the Fish. 
A rubber fish is 


used in this game 


The swimming pool at Look Memorial Park, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, which is the scene of many water games 





Additional suggestions for water games in which any number may 
will be found in "Water Play Days"—a 
bulletin published by the National Rec- 
reation Association which also contains 
directions for novelty features and fun- 
provoking stunts. Price, twenty cents. 
And in planning your swimming program 
for the summer don't forget the Swim- = die. At a signal the player at 
ming Badge Tests for Boys and Girls is- ; 
sued by the Association, together with 
certificates and emblems for those who 
pass the tests. Send for a free copy. 


play. 

The players are divided 
into two teams lined up on 
opposite sides of the pool. 
The fish is placed in the mid- 


the right end of each line 
swims to the fish, tries to 
grasp it and take it back to 
his line before the player 
from the opposite end can 
secure the fish or tag him. The player who is un- 
successful in securing the fish tries to tag the suc- 
cessful contestant. When a player returns to his 
line without being tagged and with the fish in his 
possession, he scores a point for his side. If he is 
tagged no point is scored for either side. When 
all players have had an opportunity to secure the 
fish the points are added and the team having the 
most is declared the best “fish snatcher.” 

Catch the Tail Fish. One player is “it.” The 
others —ten or more may play this game — are 
divided into groups of fours, each group consti- 
tuting a fish. Every fish has a head girl, two mid- 
dle girls and a tail girl, each of whom stands with 
her arms around the waist of the girl in front of 
her. That is, the girl at the head has her arms 
free; the first middle girl has both arms around 
the waist of the leader ; the second middle girl has 
her arms around the waist of the first middle girl, 
and the tail em- 
braces the second 
middle girl. “It” 
tries to tag any of 
the fish groups. The 
head girls and the 
others must twist 
and turn so that “it” 
cannot get to the 
tail, but they must 
not let go of their 
group. When “it” 
tags a tail the head 
girl becomes “it” 
and the former “‘it”’ 
becomes the new 
tail for that group. 
If there are five or 
six groups there 
may be more than 
one “‘it.” 


(Continued on page 274) 





























Producing the Playground Pageant 


By 
JACK STUART KNAPP 


National Recreation Association 


isa story, told by means of action, 
A light, color and sound. The action consists of 
pantomime or dancing, or both. Light is 
necessary to create illusion, to give beauty to color 
and costume, to create an atmosphere. Pageants 
may be produced in daylight, but they are only 
partially effective. Color is an essential part of 
the stor lenoting character, creating mood, and 
is used in costumes, scenery and properties. It is 
brought out in all its value by the use of light. 
Sound in a pageant is speech or music, or both. 
Sound effects also play a part. 
light, color and sound must be woven 
together so as to tell a story; otherwise you will 
ha emonstration, not a pageant. 

\ pageant is effective only with masses of peo- 
ple. A dramatic presentation containing less than 
sixty characters might be termed a drama; it 
would hardly be called a pageant. The very 
masses add interest to the pageant, give it power, 
beauty and emotional strength, provided,of course. 
that you have masses, not mobs. 

Pageants can be classified as historical, re- 


1 


ligious, legendary and allegorical. The majority 
of playground pageants are either legendary or 


Many playground pageants are produced merely 
to show the taxpayers that the children are using 
the playgrounds—a legitimate reason. It is neces- 
sary for the taxpayers to know that the grounds 


used, but certainly that should not be 
ison for a playground pageant. 


are being 
the only 
The Pageant as a Climax to the 
Playground Season 
A pageant properly produced provides an ex- 
citing and thrilling climax to the playground sea- 
son. Pageantry is not bound by realism but delves 


de into the world of fantasy. No matter what 
the theme or story of the pageant may be, with a 





Are you producing a pageant on 
your playgrounds this summer? 
Are you sure it is going to be a 
pageant — not a parade, a festi- 
val, or a demonstration? Mr. 
Knapp defines a pageant for you 
and offers you practical sugges- 
tions on how to plan for the pag- 
eant you may be wanting to have 
at the close of the playground 
season, and how to present it. 











little imagination you can show nearly every phase 
of playground activity, introducing it as a coor- 
dinated part of the pageant. Athletics, games, 
dances, arts and crafts, music, drama—all can be 
part of your performance. 

The theme for the pageant should be decided 
upon at the beginning of the playground season; 
then, without stressing (better yet, without men- 
tioning) the pageant, the interest of the children 
should be aroused in the theme. Story-telling is 
the first step. If the theme is to be Robin Hood, 
every one should tell Robin Hood stories; if King 
Arthur, King Arthur stories; if Indian, Indian 
stories; if pioneer, pioneer stories. Be sure your 
theme is broad enough and strong enough to fur- 
nish material for a great many stories, dances, 
songs and dramatic performances. If you wish 
the boys to take an enthusiastic part, the theme 
should contain the elements of adventure. 


After a week or so of stories, when everyone 
has become interested in the theme of the pageant, 
start directing the other playground activities in 
that direction. Teach songs and dances of the 
particular time and place. In handicraft, make 
the things used and worn by the characters in the 
stories. Play the games and introduce the sports 
of the characters in your story. Act out situa- 
tions from the stories, and dramatize in play form 
the action. Be as authentic as possible in your 
material, thus making the pageant serve as a 
medium of education as well as one of recreation 
and expression. Of course you do not exclude all 
the other activities upon the playground, but it is 
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| Suggested set-up for the 
organization of the indi- 
vidual playground pageant 
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Committee rehearses the 














surprising how even the ball teams soon pick up 
the flavor of the theme and name themselves after 
different groups of characters in your theme 


stories. 


Organizing the Pageant 


About a month before the date of the produc- 
tion it is time to start the formal work on the 
pageant. Logically we start with the organiza- 
tion of the pageant, since a pageant is eighty per 
cent organization. Two plans of organization are 
offered—one for an 
eant, another for a pageant produced by a play- 


individual playground pag- 


ground system. 

The Book Committee writes the script for the 
pageant. The pageant director and from six to 
ten of the more imaginative children on the play- 
The pag- 
eant director writes the script with suggestions 


ground might be upon this committee. 
and comments from the rest of the committee. 
The Grounds Committee prepares the stage for 
the pageant, makes arrangements for seating the 
“back stage” 
details. 


audience, plans for for the actors 
and attends to simila 
The Business Commit 


tee provides for publicity, 


groups in the pageant 

who are to sing or dance. 
Use as many of the songs and dances which the 
children have learned as part of their regular ac- 
tivity as you possibly can. 

The Costume Committee makes some costumes, 
if necessary, or helps each actor secure his own 
costume. Some plavground mothers should serve 
on this committee. 

The Make-up Committee makes up the actors 
the night of the pageant. 

The Property Committee secures and has in 
place all properties used in the pageant. 

The pageant director acts as adviser of all these 
committees. Playground instructors, supervisors 
and specialists, should serve upon these commit- 
tees. Volunteer adults or outstanding older boys 
and girls may also be used. 

In planning for a playground system pageant, 
the Book, Business, Grounds, Music and Dance, 
Make-up, Lighting and Property Com- 
same duties as in the organiza- 


Costume, 
mittees have the 
tion for an individual playground pageant. 

The Transportation Committee makes ar- 
rangements for the transportation of the cast to 


rehearsals and performances. It arranges for the 








issues tickets or invita | 
tions, and acts as pur 

, 

chaser for materials 

The Lighting Commit 

tee secures all lighting 

equipment and arranges 


( 


(Usually Drama \nstructer for the Reereclion Deportment) 


seowt Tor 





When the pageant is given Music and Dance G 


by the entire playground 
system this plan is usable 
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transportation of the audience, perhaps providing 
special street car or bus service. This committee 
is also responsible for planning for the parking of 
automobiles. 

The Recruiting Committee helps the pageant 
director in assigning the episodes to the various 
playgrounds, and in recruiting actors, musicians, 
dancers and back stage workers for them. 

Usually an episode is assigned to each play- 
ground. An instructor from this playground 
should be appointed episode director. He re- 
hearses the episode when the pageant director can- 
not be present, and is responsible for the success- 
ful presentation of his episode in the pageant. 

before the rest of the committees can work the 
Book Committee must prepare the script. Re- 
member that the theme for the pageant should be 
selected at the beginning of the season. Some sug- 
gested themes follow: 

The American Indian, the American Pioneer, 
the Old South, the Contribu- 
tions of Other Nations to 


on a large stage, and before a large audience, I 
suggest you write the pageant in pantomime form, 
with a prologizer who, in verse or well-written 
prose, explains in a few words the text of each 
scene. Unless your prologizer has a voice of ex- 
traordinary clarity and volume, use a loud speaker. 
If you can wire the entire stage with overhead 
microphones which will pick up the words of 
every actor upon the stage with clarity, without 
having some dainty little fairy boom her words 
to the audience in a huge voice, the characters in 
the pageant may speak lines. 

Remember always in writing a pageant that you 
are not bound by realism. Let the imagination 
have full play. Let us take one of the themes sug- 
gested above and in brief form outline a pageant. 
For this purpose we will use the story of Rip Van 
Winkle. 

Rip Van Winkle in Pageant Form 

Prologue. Rip Van Winkle, young and hand- 

some, comes running on the 
stage, gun in hand. He is fol- 


America, Robin Hood, King 
Arthur and His Knights, the 
Vikings, Rip Van Winkle, the 
Circus, Colonial Days, Pirates, 
Gypsy Caravans, the Scotland 
of Sir Walter Scott, Alice in 
Wonderland, the Legends of 


"Choose a good theme and interest 
your children in it at the beginning of 
the playground season. Build your 
activities about it. In writing your 
pageant use ope of dash, daring 
and the spirit of adventure. Organize 
it down to the last detail. Rehearse it 
briefly but intensively, and your pag- 
eant cannot fail to be a success." 


lowed by his dog, Schneider, 
a comical looking hound with 
flopping ears, played by one of 
the agile boys on the play- 
grounds. They hide behind a 
tree, poking their heads out 
occasionally to watch Rip’s 





Sleepy Hollow, Hiawatha, The 
Wizard of Oz. 

The Book Committee should have listed all the 
activity which has taken place on the playgrounds 
related to the pageant theme; the songs and dances 
learned, the dramatizations made, the craft objects 
created, the games and sports played. These 
should be worked into the story of the pageant. 


Pageant Forms Possible 


The pageant may be written in two forms—the 
act and scene form, or the prologue, episode, in- 
terlude, epilogue form. 

The act and scene form has the advantage of 
being less restricted. There can be as many acts 
and as many scenes in each act as you desire. 

The episcde-interlude form lends itself to a more 
logical use of realism and fantasy. The episode is 
usually a realistic portrayal of a happening. The 
interlude provides, with music, dance or fantastic 
pantomime, the connecting link between episodes. 
It very often interprets the episode which is to 
follow 

If the pageant is to be presented out of doors 


wife, who has been chasing 

them with a broom. Rip’s 
wife retires, muttering and shaking her broom. 
Rip and Schneider come out, join hands and dance 
gleefully in a circle. A group of Dutch children 
from the village come running on the stage and 
begin to play games ; they see Rip and rush to him, 
encircling him and doing a number of Dutch 
dances. Schneider keeps getting between their 
feet and tripping them up. At the end of the 
dancing Rip tells the children that he is going 
hunting, and he goes off, followed by Schneider. 
The children wave good-by and sing him a Dutch 
song of farewell. 


Episode One. A number of rabbits (played by 
the small children) are doing a rabbit dance, hop- 
ping about in a circle. Schneider enters and runs 
at them, barking. The rabbits turn on Schneider 
and chase him off the stage, yelping. They resume 
their dance. Rip enters followed by Schneider. 
He points his gun at a rabbit, but the rabbit sits 
up and begs. Rip points his gun at another rab- 
bit, who does the same, as does a third rabbit. In 








disgust Rip and Schneider leave the rabbits to 
finish their dance. 

Interlude One. Some graceful wood-fairies are 
playing in the forest. Rip and Schneider enter. 
The fairies tell him to go back, but Rip pays no 
attention to them. The fairies try to keep him by 
with Schneider beside him, 


dancing for him. Rip, 
sits on a log watching the dance. Finally he gets 
up and starts to leave. The fairies hang on to his 
coat tails and urge him not to go on. Rip and 
Schneider leave. The fairies weep. 

Episode Two. A great many dwarfs are busily 
working upon the stage, making things. (The 
articles they are making, of course, illustrate the 
arts and crafts work of the playground season. ) 
Rip and Schneider are shown about the work- 
shop by the dwarfs who proudly hold up their 
objects for Rip’s—and incidentally the audience’s 
—inspection. They finish their work, rush off 
stage, and return dragging in some huge barrels. 
Rip helps them. The dwarfs take big cups and 
drink from the barrels; two of them offer Rip 
some. Schneider barks warningly, but Rip takes 
the cup and drinks. He begins to nod. The 
dwarfs disappear. 

Interlude Two. The Queen of Sleep and her 
dancers enter. They dance to slow music, brush- 
ing long silk scarfs over Rip’s face. Rip goes 
soundly to sleep. The Queen of Sleep and her 
dancers steal away. Rip sleeps on. 


Episode Three. Rip is still asleep, dreaming. In 
his dreams he sees the men of Hendrick Hudson 
marching. They are in uniform and armor. The 
march ends and they take part in games and sports, 
wrestling and racing. They finally play ten pins. 
Ten of the soldiers stand up the pins while others 
throw huge balls at them. The soldiers fall. 
Thunder from off stage. 


Interlude Three. The Four Seasons — Winter, 
dressed in white, Spring in green, Summer in 
pink and Fall in brown, enter and dance slowly 
about the sleeping Rip, covering him with the 
fruits of their seasons. Winter sprinkles snow 
upon him; Spring, flowers; Summer, rain, and 
Fall, brown and red leaves. Rip disappears under 
the pile. If desired, each season may have hand- 


maidens. 


Episode Four. Rip is having a nightmare. 
Demons (representing anything desired) enter. 
They are horrid things wearing terrible masks. 
They move about Rip, poking him with sticks. 
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They tear his clothes and pinch him. They leap 
over him and laugh with glee. Rip stirs and groans. 

The Queen of Sleep and her dancers enter and 
drive the demons away, following them off the 
stage. 

Interlude Four. Twenty girls, representing the 
twenty years that Rip is asleep, enter in single 
file and slowly dance about Rip. Each Year does 
something to him. Two of them give him a long 
white beard; some give him long white hair; 
others with long brushes paint in lines and 
wrinkles; still others bend his back and break his 
gun. While some of the Years are working upon 
Rip, the rest dance slowly about him. (At this 
point make up some dreams of your own. Add 
as many episodes and interludes as you desire. ) 

Final Interlude. Slowly Rip awakens. He 
stretches and yawns. Creakingly he rises. Brown 
leaves cling to his hair and beard. He has great 
difficulty trying to stand erect. He passes his hand 
in bewilderment across his eyes. He looks about 
him and calls and whistles for Schneider, who 
does not come. He picks up his gun. It is broken 
and rusty. In dismay Rip uses it as a cane. He 
looks at his long white beard in terror. He begins 
to shake and weep. Then he slowly starts across 
the stage towards the building. 


Epilogue. Another group of children are play- 
ing games. They are dressed differently. (Re- 
member that this is twenty years later.) They 
see old Rip and run to him. They laugh at him 
and poke fun at his old clothes and long beard and 
hair. Some older people enter and stare at him. 
Rip tells them who he is, but they do not recog- 
nize him. Two of them go off and come back 
with an old, old lady. She stares hard at Rip, 
recognizes him and tells the rest who he is. They 
shake hands with him and clap him on the back, 
then go off. The children form a circle about Rip 
and begin to dance and sing. Rip takes a very 
little girl upon his knee and watches the children 
joyfully. At the conclusion of the dance the chil- 
dren group about Rip, two take him by the hand 
and lead him off, the whole group singing a merry 
song. 


A Few Suggestions 


This pageant outline is, of course, roughly 
drawn. It can be added to, changed, built upon, 
in any way that you please. It does, however, 
show the place of imagination in pageantry. Any 


(Continued on page 274) 
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The Institute Comes to Town 


N A RAW November 
O afternoon in 1935, 
seventy men and 
women emerged from the Latham Community 


in Milwaukee and trooped along North 
Ninth Street, stopping now and then to take notes 


Center 


and mystifying the residents. 

Two women were heard in conversation. One 
said, “Look at all them people. They must be going 
to widen the street.” Another woman became 
militant. Seeing the group of strangers clustered 
about a tree in front of her house, she stalked to 
the edge of an upper veranda, stood with arms 
akimbo and in a high, firm voice volunteered, 
“That’s my tree.” 

However, the expedition which so puzzled the 
residents of North Ninth Street was not a street 
broadening project. It was an observation trip of 
a class in nature study, led by Dr. William G. 
Vinal, late of Western Reserve University, now 
of the National Recreation Association, and fa- 
miliarly known as “Captain Bill” to thousands of 
campers, teachers, Scout leaders and playground 
directors. Captain Bill's excursion along the 
“nature trail’ of North Ninth Street was one of 
the projects of a recreation institute, sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Public Schools, the Council of 
Social Agencies and the Milwaukee County WPA, 
and conducted by the National Recreation As- 
sociation 

Designed for employed 
recreation workers in pub- 
lic and private agencies 
and teachers principally, the 
institute embraced besides 
nature study, music, drama, 
arts and crafts, social rec- 
reation and games, and or- 
ganization and administra- 
tion. James Edward Rogers, 
director of the Physical 
Education Service of the 
National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, was director of the National 


institute The instructors 


By WEAVER W. PANGBURN 
National Recreation Association 


In September 1935, the National Recrea- 
tion Association initiated a series of four 
week recreation institutes of a new type ties. 
for training workers. They were sponsored 
by local agencies in sixteen cities in the 
East and Middle West. The institutes were 
received with such enthusiasm that the 
Association will continue to conduct them 
during the ensuing year. It is planned in 
the future to offer fewer courses and to 
double the amount of time given most of 
the subjects. Information regarding the 
institutes will be found in this article. 
Further facts may be secured from the 
Recreation 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


were A. D. Zanzig in music, 
Jack Stuart Knapp in drama, 
Ruth Canfield in arts and 
crafts, J. R. Batchelor in social recreation, and 
Dr. Vinal in nature study as already mentioned. 
Mr. Rogers taught the course in organization and 
administration. 


Training Secured While on the Job 


The Milwaukee institute was one of sixteen 
conducted in the Middle West and the East be- 
tween Labor Day, 1935, and late June, 1936. 
Other than Milwaukee, the cities sponsoring in- 
stitutes were Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., St. Louis, Louisville, Baltimore, 
Boston, Providence, Worcester and Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Eugene T. Lies, Weaver W. 
Pangburn, James E. Rogers and J. W. Faust 
were directors of the institutes. Besides the in- 
structors referred to, Frank Staples, formerly 
director of the New Hampshire League of Arts 
and Crafts, and now on the staff of the National 
Recreation Association, had charge of the arts 
and crafts courses in several cities; Ethel Bowers 
taught most of the courses in social recreation 
and games, and in activities for women and girls 
in many of the cities, while Mary Breen con- 
ducted them in others; and Robert K. Murray, 
Elizabeth Mitchell, George D. Butler, and E. T. 
Attwell were also associat- 
ed with the institutes in 
teaching and other capaci- 


Governor Theodore 
Francis Green of Rhode 
Island, speaking at the 
opening of the Providence 
course, well voiced the ulti- 
mate purpose of the insti- 
tutes, “The public in gen- 
eral as well as recreation 
leaders in public and pri- 
vate agencies in particular, 
needs to be trained in the 


Association, 315 
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more advantageous use of 
leisure time.” The immedi- 
ate purposes were to arouse 
a larger vision of the con- 
tent and value in recrea- 
tional activities, to add to 
the workers’ stock of skills 
and techniques and to ac- 
quaint them with the re- 
sources of their own com- 
munities. 

Beginning at nine o'clock 
in the morning and, ex- 
cept for special late after- 
noon and evening classes, 
concluding in mid-after- 


brought to us." 





“In addition to instruction and inspira- 
tion, the institute has created a spirit of 
fellowship and oneness among workers 
from the several agencies. | am looking 
forward to better programs within agen- 
cies, better cooperation between them 
and a great extension of recreation ser- 
vice throughout the community. We want mean far more to them 
you to know that the National Recrea- than it had ever meant 
tion Association has made a great con- 
tribution to St. Louis. We are indebted 
to you and we hope to put into practice 
the ideals and skills which you have 


‘who came to scoff and re- 
mained to pray” they then 
enthusiastically enrolled 
in the class. 

Few people could spend 
an hour in the music group 
without having music 


before. As the educa- 
tional director of a large 
center wrote, “People who 
were sure they lacked the 


From L. C. Gardner, Superintendent, power of self-entertain- 
Wesley House, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ment and knew that their 
voices could bring neither 








noon, the sessions permit- 

ted the students to rush off to their settlements, 
offices, community centers or playgrounds and 
carry on their daily work without much loss of 
time. To be sure, that made a very full day of it 
while the course lasted, but it fulfilled one of the 
objectives of the institute, which was to give 
training to people on the job. And from the point 
of view of the students it was also very inexpen- 
sive training, as no one was obliged to lose a part 
of his salary and to go to the expense of travel 
to a distant city. 


Subject Matter 


Organization and Administration. In the organi- 
zation and administration course the methods of 
joint thinking and action among recreation agen- 
cies, the relation of the leader to his neighbor- 
hood, and the interpretation of recreation as well 
as many details of administration and manage- 
ment were presented. There was much discussion 
from the floor and sometimes special panel dis- 
cussions were held with executives from various 
agencies invited to participate. 

Music. Among other subjects the music course 
included the easy learnit 


g of simple vocal music 
suited to informal singing, practice in song lead- 
ing, and discussion of the organization and man- 
agement of musical groups, the qualities and 
methods of music group leaders, music festivals 
and music appreciation. Two men who had spe- 
cialized in physical education wanted to take the 
entire course except music. The director of the 
institute suggested that they attend one session of 
the music class before making their final decision. 
They attended that session with their tongues 
figuratively in their cheeks. But like the man 


joy to others nor solace to 
themselves, discovered for the first time in their lives 
that they possessed the urge, the will and the skill 
to give utterance to tuneful and captivating lilts.” 

Nature. The nature course offered a broad in- 
troduction to the fascinating field of nature recre- 
ation. Dr. Vinal carried his class through such 
subjects as gardening, camping, hiking, nature 
clubs, trails, trailside museums, arboretums, zoos, 
museums, nature handcraft, indoor nature games, 
collections, bird sanctuaries, conservation, and 
local nature history. Charts, slides, demonstra- 
tions, hikes and cook-outs were employed in the 
development of the course. 

School teachers came out for Captain Bill’s 
afternoon and evening classes in large numbers. 
And so did some of his former campers, for Dr. 
Vinal ran a camp on Cape Cod for twelve sum- 
mers. In every city he found many friends. 

Drama. In drama, stage make-up, casting, re- 
hearsals, the speaking voice and to a more limited 
extent scenery, costuming and lighting, were dis- 
cussed, and out of each class players’ clubs were 
formed. Much time was given to the production 
of not too difficult one-act plays which were put 
on at the end of the course in rehearsal form with 
a clinic following. In the drama course, along 
with persons never before in a play or having any 
connection with drama were ex-professionals who 
had played with Mantell, DeWolf Hopper and 
other stars; yet they worked harmoniously with 
the novices. Approximately one-third of the 
drama students had had some previous experi- 
ence in play production; possibly 70% had taken 


part in a high school or church play. 
To the faculty one of the satisfactions of the 
institute was to observe the reactions of individu- 
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als whose work had been highly specialized but 
who were taking the entire course. A golf pro- 
fessional turned out to be an excellent leading 
man as Thornton in “The Music Box.” 

Social Recreation. In the social recreation course 
Miss Bowers and the other instructors helped to 
solve such leadership problems as what to do on 
rainy days, breaking the ice among strangers at 
parties, solving party situations where there were 
too many men or too many women, and adapta- 
tion of social affairs to small space. Musical mix- 
ers, square dances and folk games were given 
much attention, as were the organization of social 
recreation teams and the methods of party plan- 
ning and keadership. At a time when the com- 
petitive idea is still closely linked to recreation, 
particularly in athletics, the emphasis in the in- 
stitutes was always toward cooperation. In Kan- 
sas City an old janitor stood at the gymnasium 
entrance watching sixty men and women engaged 
in folk dances and games. “What kind of a game 
he sniffed contemptuously. 

“It is a very good game,” said the director, also 
an onlooker, “You can see they are having a good 
time.” 

“Don't think much of it,” the old man growled, 
“nobody seems to win.” 

“They all win,” the director suggested. 

Miss Bowers constantly pointed out how the 
games and folk dances could be managed and ap- 
plied in different situations. For after all, the 
purpose of the institute was not just to provide 
the persons enrolled with a good time. It was to 
develop skill and understanding among the stu- 
dents as leaders and teachers. 


is that °”’ 


The recreational activities of women and 


girls from six years on- 


the appropriate processes and tools, and the plans 
or designs natural to the respective materials. To- 
ward the end of this course a mimeographed state- 
ment was given each student which listed the titles 
in the local library on the various crafts (with 
catalogue numbers), local teachers in woodwork, 
carving, carpentry, pottery, textiles, block print- 
ing, metal crafts, basketry, leather crafts, papier- 
maché, taxidermy, etc., local craftsmen and local 
sources of material. 

From St. Paul a member of the insfitute wrote 
Miss Canfield after the course, “It might interest 
you to know that when I tried to buy wood carv- 
ing tools today, the stores were sold out. In one 
art shop the man wondered what had been going 
on lately because both men and women had been 
in each day for tools.” 

For many members of the arts and crafts course 
the first session was something of a shock. At 
least it was for those who had been using hand- 
crafts as a kind of busy work or time filler or had 
been working with flimsy materials and patterns. 
The instructors’ insistence on original designs and 
on aiming at utility and durability was a new chal- 
lenge at the outset. The second session usually 
found the students adjusted and ready to go 
along with the new viewpoint. 


Councils of Social Agencies Active 

In every city councils of social agencies were 
active in sponsoring the institutes, usually in co- 
operation with municipal recreation departments 
and sometimes with public schools. WPA and 
NYA also cooperated enthusiastically since a 
special division of the course had been set up for 
recreation leaders under these governmental agen- 
cies. Thoroughness of 





ward through pre-ado- 
lescence, adolescence, 
the mating age, and mid- 
dle and later life, com- 
prised the subject matter 
of the course in activities 
for women and girls. 
Arts and Crafts. Stu- 
dents in arts and crafts 
had opportunity to work 
with materials, brief as 
the time was. However, 
Miss Canfield, Mr. Sta- 
ples and Miss Mitchell 
stressed the fundamen- 





tal nature of materials, 


“At a meeting held yesterday the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies took action to express warm ap- 
preciation of the splendid piece of work 
done in this community by the staff of the 
Recreation Institute. 
tunate to have been included by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association among the 
cities in which the institute was held. It 
has been most gratifying to note the in- 
terest shown by recreation workers in both 
public and private agencies. There has 
been a fine spirit of cooperation all the 
way through and much good has been ac- 
complished.''"—Raymond F. Clapp, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Council of Social Agencies. 


Indianapolis is for- 


advance work in prepar- 
ation for the institutes 
was of course extremely 
important in building up 
the classes. 

These itinerant insti- 
tutes were held in com- 
munity centers, Y.M.C. 
A.’s, public schools, 
churches, Y.W.C. A.’s, 
boys’ clubs, Jewish cen- 
ters and in one case at a 
college. Organizations 
were glad to house the 
institute, not only out of 
a spirit of generosity but 














also because of t ious influence on their own 
leadership and activities 
The Associatio1 eager to have as many 


full-course stud 


possible, that is, persons 


enrolling for all ects throughout the month. 


It was believed that for individuals whose pro- 
fessional experiet id been limited to one or 
two interests, a1 ction to others would be 
stimulating ning. In a total of 3,822 
registrants in the teen institutes, approximately 
one-half did take t ole course. 
The distributic rollment among those not 

taking the enti1 was as follows: 
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Their days lasses and individ- 


ual conferences, tl embers the faculty had 
little time left ir to respond to the numer- 
ous requests whi me for talks and demonstra- 


tions. Flowever anaged to fill a number 


of such engage! [here were also occasions 


which brought t! nstructors in touch with the 
lay people of th nities. One of the largest 
of these was ; nner in Cincinnati, spon- 
sored by the Cou t Social Agencies and at- 
tended by 350 ] Russell Wilson, Cincin- 


nati’s brilliant 1 ded 
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Results 

The remote results of such training courses 
cannot be gauged so soon after their completion. 
However, the immediate results based on observa- 
tion’of what is happening in cities and on the 
communications and verbal comments of hundreds 
of the students, may be outlined as follows: 

1. In some cities where municipal or semi-pub- 
lic agencies had a large number of their staff mem- 
bers in the institute, the whole program of such 


agencies was revitalized. The director of the lei- 


sure time division of one council of social agen- 
cies declared that his next year’s program would 
be formulated on the basis of what: had been 
learned in the institute 

2. The course gave rise to better understanding 
among organizations and to cooperative projects 
such as the planning of a spring festival 
taken by several settlements. Drama, music, art, 
nature study and other groups formed at the 1n- 
stitutes organized to continue after the course 
concluded. In some cities it was reported that th 
joint sponsorship of the institute had been the 
first local instance of close cooperation between 
public and private recreational agencies. 

3. Departments of work in some cities were 
drastically revised. In other cities new activities 
were added. 


1 


4. Individuals completed the courses in posses- 
sion of new skills in activities, new factual infor- 
mation on program planning and management, the 
organization of activities and community re- 
sources, and a better understanding of the mean- 
ing of recreation. 

5. Many reported a new confidence in facing 
the day’s duties in recreation leadership. 

6. Finally, and by no means least in importance, 
is a widespread testimony to the receiving of that 
inspiration which magnetic teachers are able to 
give members of their classes. Many spoke or 
wrote of this, some in the immoderate terms with 
which fans address movie stars or matinee idols, 
others with restraint but no less enthusiasm. 

Perhaps no more significant comment was made 
than that by one who herself stands in the highest 


rank of recreation leaders. Dorothy Enderis, di- 


rector of municipal recreation and adult education 
in Milwaukee, wrote the Association: 

“Please accept our most sincere gratitude for including 
Milwaukee on your institute list. I assure you our work- 
ers are not only professionally but spiritually the richer 


for this contact with your capable, devoted staff of in- 
structors. The effects of their work will long be felt in 
Milwaukee.” 


' 
' 
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Recreation at a Mental Hospital 


By 
BETTY SNYDER 
Director of Recreation 
Anna State Hospital 


erage layman 1s told that a very 


reation program 1s being planned 


herapeutic medium for patients in a 
spital he looks somewhat askance 


“\What kind of recreation could you 
is who have ever been inside a 
that by far the vast majority 

re orderly and well behaved; that 
zest for living. We initiates know 
give our patients anything that 

e a normal group and that in most 
will respond as well or even better 
st normal groups. We have tried 
wienie roasts to a miniature 
ress Fair. Not only have they 
enjoyed these events but they 

e up smiling for more. Just as soon 
ject is completed they want to know 
we are going to start something else. 


+ 


not overstimulated; they are inter- 


ev want to be doing things. 


e been very fortunate to have as 
othcer Dr. Ralph Allison Goodner, 

state service and the father of 
rms in the treatment of mental pa- 
believes thoroughly in recreation as 
utic medium. Because of Dr. Good- 
ilitv and vision the department has 


en practically carte blanche in the 


tivities offered our patients. It is be- 
have tried activities that are given 
groups that we know mental pa- 
respond to any recreation program 
actively presented. Adaptations of 





At the Anna State Hospital, Anna, 
Illinois, much emphasis is laid on 
the therapeutic values of recrea- 
tion, and experience at that insti- 
tution is proving the importance 
of a recreation program in the 
treatment of mental patients. 











games of course have to be made, but where is 
the play leader of a normal group that hasn’t 
at some time adapted games to suit the needs 
of her group? Our better groups follow game 
patterns very well. It is for our deteriorated 
groups that most adaptations have to be made. 

There are two workers in the department 
at Anna State Hospital, which, incidentally, 
was the first hospital in the state to have a 
trained recreation worker as distinct from the 
purely physical education director. Working 
in close cooperation with the department are 
the director of music and the Occupational 
Therapy department. There is no recreation 
building, but a chapel is used for large group 
activities and class work. The work is divided 
into three classes: individual, small group and 
mass activities. Individual work consists of 
treating patients who are unsocial in their atti- 
tudes or who are apparently crushed in contact 
with other patients. Primarily individual work 
confines itself to music, hiking, reading and 
semi-formal exercise. The goal is to prepare 
these individuals for a happy adjustment in a 


social group. 


The Activities 


In small groups quiet and active games, folk 
dancing, singing, clay modeling, drawing, hik- 
ing, calisthenics, and informal stunts form the 
basis of activities. These small groups consist 
largely of the more deteriorated patients. 

With the better type of patient dramatics 
and social activities are stressed. There is an 
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effort to socialize the patient preparatory to his 
going home. The interest and enthusiasm for 
dramatics has been more than gratifying. Pa- 
tients have not only taken all the roles in plays 
but have assisted materially in making cos- 
tumes and sets. We have put on such plays 
as “Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “Old Lady 31” 
and the “Holy Sepulchre.” In addition, several 
minstrels, one-act plays, pantomimes and tab- 
leaux have been presented. Indeed, our Christ- 
mas tableaux have become somewhat of a tra- 
dition, for the patients ask for them each year 
as well as our Christmas play. We have had 
numerous stunt nights, radio broadcasts and 
a medicine show. Our patients like comedy far 
better than they do the more serious type of 
dramatic activity with the single exception, 
perhaps, of religious drama. At Christmas and 
at Easter they feel that we ought to have 
something dealing with the 
religious aspects of those hol- 
idays. It is interesting to note 
here that our people, particu- 
larly the older ones, seem to 
enjoy the singing of hymns 
more than they do popular 
songs at our community sing- 
ing. 

Anna patients have a real 
and very healthy pride in 
their dramatic accomplish- 
ments. They have given sev- 
eral plays in town. The invitation which 
pleased them most came when they were in- 
vited to take part in a community pageant in 
which more than three hundred citizens parti- 
cipated. They acquitted themselves very well, 
so well, in fact, that many people in town 
would scarcely believe they were patients. 
They expected them to be rowdies. Instead 
they proved to be a most cooperative group 
of ladies and gentlemen. It is the exception 
rather than the rule when one of our better 
patients is annoying. When that does happen 
group censure quickly brings the culprit back 
into the fold. 

In my opinion dramatics is one of the most 
important of patient activities. We never in- 
sist that a patient take part in a play or in any 
activity, for that matter, but frequently thev 


are urged to do so. Many times the patient 


who has been the most reticent about being in 


"Not only does recreation prove a 
contributing factor in the large 
number of cures that are effect- 
ed each year, but it undoubtedly 
staves off deterioration. We do 
not know that a recreation pro- 
gram alone can effect cures, but 
we do know that our patients are 
happy. When sick people are happy 
they are one step nearer recovery.” 


—Dr. Ralph Allison Goodner. 


a play or joining a dancing class has been the 
most enthusiastic after joining. 
“OQ, I could never learn that!” has been 


’ 
’ 


changed to, “When do we start a new play? 
or “Let’s have another party soon.” Very re- 
cently a young man had to be urged and urged 
to take part in a play. The worker felt that 
this boy really needed the contact with the 
other characters in the play who were all on 
better wards. Finally, on the advice of the 
ward attendant, of whom he was very fond, 
this boy said he would come to the first re- 
hearsal provided he might drop out if he didn’t 
like it. We agreed, hoping, with our fingers 
crossed, that he would decide to remain! He 
came to the first rehearsal and then kept on 
coming. He forgot that he had said he was 
much too nervous, that he could never get up 
before an audience and that he didn’t like to 
be with people anyway. When 
the pageant was given this 
patient was one of the most 
active members of the group. 
He helped with the sets and 
with the make-up. Nothing 
was too difficult for him to do 
to help make the pageant a 
success. It might be interest- 
ing to mention that this boy 
received a parole just before 
the pageant was presented. 

Contact with people on the 
“outside” helps the patient a great deal. He 
feels (if he acquits himself well) that the dif- 
ference between a normal individual and him- 
self is not so great. It gives him that confidence 
in himself that he will so sorely need when 
he gets home to his people and friends. It 
makes the gulf between him and his friends 
seem so much smaller and the process of ad- 
justment to the outside world when he does 
leave the institution so much simpler. 

Patient talent is used whenever possible. 
The pride in accomplishment by members of 
their own group serves asa stimulus and in- 
spiration. We try to suggest activities which 
we feel will be successful. Nothing succeeds 
like success—that adage finds full vindication 
in work with patients. 

What are some of the activities in which our 
better patients engage’ Aside from dancing 
classes and dramatic groups we have a har- 
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monica band, spiritual singing group (com- 
posed of Negroes), orchestra, band, choir, pub- 
lic speaking and reading classes for our pa- 
tients who have impairment of vision. Per- 
haps one of the most successful groups at the 
institution is the Men’s Club. It has a member- 
ship of 148 parolled men and is run as is any 
other adult club. Their club room is a con- 
verted peeling shed, but its humble origin does 
not in any way detract from their pride in their 
quarters. Every member must have a member- 
ship card and woe betide the man who seeks 
admission without that card! Of course every 
parolled man is eligible to membership and 
may obtain a card for the mere asking. In the 
two years of the club’s history only one man 
has had to turn his card in because he did not 
live up to the standards of the group. 

Our mass activities, which more than three 
hundred patients attend, are divided for the 


_ patients in the Occcupational Therapy depart- 


ment and those in the Industrial department. 
For both groups at different times during the 
week we have community singing, band con- 
certs, dances and movies, We vary our com- 
munity singing by having what we call a “so- 
cial” twice a month. Much the same program 
is followed here as at a community center 
game hour—-games, singing and dancing, both 
round and square dances. 

An effort is made to have a special dance or 
party at least once a month. These parties vary 
in character and are usually in observance of 
some special day or holiday. Among the affairs 
given have been a kid party, newspaper party, 
backward party, hobo party, April Fool party, 
and barn dance. One of the most successful 
parties we have ever given was a wienie roast 
attended by more than 500 patients. Under 
careful supervision each patient roasted his 
own wienie and fixed his sandwich. Although 
this affair was held at night not a single in- 
stance of misconduct or attempt at escape was 
reported. Even our most deteriorated patients 
have responded to the lure of building a fire 
and toasting something over it. The latter 
group must, of course, be very small and the 
supervision constant. 

At intervals fair sized groups (25 to 30 pa- 
tients) have gone out and cooked a whole meal. 
It is rather bewildering to a person who has 
the privilege of preparing his own food to see 


st 
— 


with what enthusiasm these patients peel po- 
tatoes, fry hamburgers, clean pans and do the 
scores of little things attendant on a supper 
outdoors. One patient became so enthusiastic 
about these outdoor suppers that she sent off 
to a magazine asking for specifications for 
building an outdoor stove. The specifications 
came and her dream of an outdoor stove and 
cooking class may soon be a reality. 

At present we are attempting to bring some 
sort of recreation other than quiet games to 
those patients who cannot leave the wards. 
There are radios on practically every ward. 
An itinerant string band and a choral group 
visit the more deteriorated wards on special 
occasions. Parties and programs have been 
held on many of these wards. We have both a 
book and game library. While our library is 
at present rather limited in material suitable 
for our patients, we are gradually increasing 
the number of books which appeal and are of 
benefit to our patients. We try as much as 
possible in reading material as well as in other 
recreational pursuits to select material which 
does not involve great emotional strain or pres- 
ent stirring sociological problems. They like 
those activities which leave them with a pleas- 
ant feeling. Instinctively most of our patients 
choose what is best for them. 

There are other activities of which our pa- 
tients are fond. Baseball is chief among these, 
then croquet, horseshoe pitching, pinochle, and 
rummy. On several of the wards ping pong 
and wall baseball have gone over pretty well. 
Checkers is a perennial favorite as are domi- 
noes, lotto, and pitch. At the present writing 
spelling bees seem to have taken the place by 
storm. We have had several this winter. Now 
the patients have challenged the employees to 
a match. It wouldn’t be safe to gamble as to 
which side would emerge victorious! 

Mention should be made, perhaps, of several 
events which proved of interest to the towns- 
folk as well as the patients. The largest of 
these was a miniature Century of Progress 
Fair. Hospital grounds were transformed into 
a fair ground patterned, in a very, very modest 
way, after the Chicago Fair. One of the most 
interesting exhibits both to patients and visi- 
tors was one prepared by the nursing depart- 
ment of the hospital tracing the history of the 
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The Island of Play 


By JOHN H. FINLEY 

















through the morning hours, 
work ‘mid springing flowers, 
work while the day grows 


brighter under the glowing 


g 

sun and then to work on till 
the last beam fadeth—fadeth 
to shine no more — to work 
for the night is coming, when 
man works no more. But the 
workaday world is to live not 
by work alone, just as man 
is not to live by bread alone 


HE DEDICA t this : 
adiun a poy On July I Ith the new stadium at 
otc ii 4 Lid ) Ut 
"eae Randall's Island, New York, one of 
es os Sere the city's most ambitious recrea- 
tion of ancient Greece trom tional projects, was dedicated with 
which it takes its nai (nd appropriate ceremonies. In his de- 
the incident which seems lightful address on that occasion 
most appropriate for this o Dr. Finley characteristically found 
ae ais ‘4 in the Indian word for Island of 
casion is that 1 ed Dy o ee 
; Play —"'Menatey Papaley"— a 
Themistocles who Cin gs h hi h " + 
phrase which "seems a stammer- 
asked whether hk yuld ing toward ‘Men at Play.’ " 
rather be Achilles or Homer, 
answered, “\Whicl yuld 
you rather be, a nqueror 
in the Olympic Gai yr the crier that proclaims 


the conqueror °”’ 


For myself [’d rather be the author and fin 
isher of this wonderful project tying three great 
cities together ar the mainland of America, 


and incidentally ng a playground for mil- 


lions (who will forget our little speeches), than 
be either an Olymy onqueror or even a Ho- 
meric announcet Olympic Games, which 
will many times coming centuries be held 


1 


here. Those who have done this should be “happy 
enough to pity ‘ 
The Indians called this little island “Minna- 


hanonck.” It has ha drab and dreary existence 


till now beside the famed ‘island of Manhattan, 
upon which it has seen the towers mount into the 
skies. For a long time after man came it was a 
potter's field, a pla for the burial of the poor 
and the stranget it was also an almshouse 
for the living without home or friends. It has 


1 


lately been desired as a resting place for conva- 
lescents. But it 1 
It is the Island lir-nan-Og, that is, the 


Island of the Ever Young, like the Island of Syra 


s come into a happier fate. 


mentioned in Homer where the people never died 
of any hateful sickness, for here even those who 
are aged in years will keep young of heart, the 
Island of Play—or as the Indians would call it in 
their language, ‘““Menatey Papaley’— which seems 
a stammering toward Men at Play. 

I was brought uy the school song, “Work, 


for the night is ming.’ We were to work 
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He is to have more and more 
free time for the perfecting of his own being, 
through recreation. 

When flying over this continent between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific and looking down upon 
the earth, the man-made features of the land- 
scape that most impressed me, aside from the 
churches and the schoolhouses, were the play- 
grounds. There was hardly a city or town (or 
village, even) in which there were not clearly dis- 
tinguished places for play of one kind or other; 
school yards, ball helds, tennis courts, golf courses, 
with here and there a stadium or open-air theater 

‘such as I saw in Berkeley a few weeks ago 
looking out upon the Pacific and as we have on 
St. Nicholas Heights. The urban shadows are 
lightened by these open spaces for recreation 
which happily grow more numerous. 

It has occurred to me that if the Lord had such 
an intimate view of this part of His planet as I 
have had in these flights, and as I had a few 
evenings ago in walking the length of this bridge, 
He must be pleased that the descendants of Adam 
and Eve, who were doomed to earn their bread 
in the sweat of their face, could have so much 
time to play and so to recover their lost paradise. 
Heaven is pictured in the Book of Revelation, not 
as a country place, nor as an orange grove, but as 
a city—a city with trees whose leaves are for the 
healing of nations, a city into which nothing is 
admitted that works an abomination or makes a 
lie. Even the angel inhabitants of that city must 
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Making Play Safe for Our Children 


A problem which is becoming increasingly urgent as 


automobile traffic every year grows more dangerous 


HE SOMERVILLE, Massachusetts, Recreation 
T Commission from July 1 to August 23, 1935, 
conducted a child accident survey and safety 
program. As features of the campaign large signs 
“Showers, Children, Slow!” were attached to the 
barriers set up on either end of the areas where 
street hydrant showers were in use. The barriers 
were not removed and the autoists were not al- 
lowed to drive over wet streets until all the chil- 
dren were on the sidewalks. A hazard noted here 
was the danger of autoists skidding on wet streets. 
The street drains into which hydrant shower 
water drain were checked in order to be sure they 
were not obstructed by refuse at the entrance 
causing an overflow and subsequent danger from 
flooded streets. Children going to or returning 
from playgrounds were instructed to cross streets 
only at marked cross walks and preferably where 
a police otcer was on duty. At closing periods 
on the playgrounds play leaders escorted groups 
of children across streets. 
len ERA recreation work- 
ers voluntarily attended a Red 
Cross first aid course given 


1 


evenings at the Recreation 
Commission's office. In ad- 
dition to these ten trained 
workers, ten other workers 
unable to devote full time to 


the training course received 
an elementary knowledge of 
Well-equipped 
first aid kits were placed on 
all playgrounds with instruc- 
tions covering accidents and 
emergencies listed inside the 
covers. These kits were fre- 
quently inspected and ma- 
terial replaced 

rmances of 


ished by the 


Fig] t ner f 
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safety plays furi 





Massachusetts Safety Council were given before 
audiences of parents and teachers at the play- 
grounds. Safety talks were given to the children 
on all the playgrounds and a large number of 
safety posters furnished. by the Massachusetts 
Safety Council or made by the sign painters of 
the Recreation Emergency Project were placed in 
windows of empty stores. Posters were also 
mounted for use on playgrounds and placed near 
exits. 

Sixteen playgrounds established child safety 
patrols which functioned efficiently and materially 
aided play leaders in their efforts to reduce acci- 
dents. About 400 arm bands and certificates show- 
ing service on these patrols were awarded play- 
ground children. On some playgrounds, a “Help 
a Playmate Club” was formed with celluloid but- 
ton insignia showing probationary service as a 
prerequisite to service on the regular safety patrol. 

A child accident incident survey was conducted 
in connection with the safety program. All data 
concerning child street acci- 
dents occurring during the 
playground season was re- 
ceived in accident reports 
obtained from the police. Ac- 
cidents were recorded on the 
child accident spot map at 
the Recreation Commission 
office with accidents record- 
ed when reported. Individual 
accidents were summarized 
and sent to the playground 
nearest the scene of the ac- 
cident to be used as the basis 
for safety talks by play 
leaders. 

The statistics compiled 
show a number of interest- 
ing factors. The high level 
of child accidents occurred 
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between 11:00 A.M. and 
1:00 P. M. and again be- 
tween 5:00 and 7:00 P.M. 
The chief cause of street 
accidents was running out 
from between parked cars 
into streets or darting into 
streets from sidewalks. 
Other common causes were 
playing in streets, hitching 
rides, and running into au- 
tomobiles while riding bicy- 
cles. No known instance 
was found of any child be- 
ing injured either on the 
way to or from supervised 

playgrounds. 

Over thirty newspaper articles and editorials 
appeared both in local and Boston papers. Five 
large illustrations were published in a Boston 
paper of children using Somerville playground 
safety methods and appliances. The moving 
picture houses of the city ran an effective film 
“trailer” showing statistics of child accidents. 

A playground safety exhibit was used as part 
of the program. This consists of a miniature 
street scene complete with a playground, houses, 
vacant lots, streets, traffic lights, marked cross 
walks, and traffic signs. Child figures are shown 
crossing streets in both the right and wrong way, 
the street scene serving as a visual safety lesson. 
Other articles in the exhibit include safety bar- 
riers, flags, patrol arm bands, and first aid kits. 
A background for the exhibit was supplied by a 
series of original safety posters. All workman- 
ship was furnished by skilled mechanics and rec- 
reation leaders of the ERA recreation projects. 
The exhibit was shown in store windows of Bos- 
ton and Somerville and at the playground festi- 
val at Concord, Massachusetts. 

City officials gave invaluable cooperation in the 
campaign. Police cooperation was of the highest 
order. Among safety measures promoted by the 
Chief of Police was a public warning to motorists 
that speeding would not be tolerated in the streets, 
the reading to all officers of a request for co- 
operation in safety measures from the Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, and the assigning of of- 
ficers and cruiser cars to the neighborhood play- 
grounds during closing hours. 

Through the cooperation of the Street Com- 
missioner, main streets adjacent to the play- 
grounds not connected with schools were marked 


“How can we save children from the fright- 
ful deaths so many of them meet each year 
from automobile traffic?" Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman answers this question: "By spend- 
ing less money on motors and motorists and 
more on our youngsters. . . . Playgrounds 
are their chief protection not only against 
the most dangerous vehicular traffic in the 
world, but against future criminality and dis- 
grace. Child health, safety and moral de- 
velopment are fostered by recreation cen- 
ters supervised by competent leadership. 
Judges, police officials, school superintend- 
ents, business men and parents are of one 
mind about the beneficial effects of play- 
grounds for growing children and recreation 
centers for adolescents and young people." 


MAKING PLAY SAFE FOR OUR CHILDREN 


in large white letters, ‘*Play- 
ground, Children, Slow !” 
Streets adjacent to school 
yard playgrounds were 
marked with the usual, 
“School, Slow!” 
together with large red 


warning, 


crosses. Cross walks and 
safety lines were marked 
conspicuously. 


Safety Activities in 
Philadelphia 

Safety activities on the 
playgrounds and in the ad- 
joing streets are becom- 
ing increasingly effective in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, according to a recent report by the Bureau 
of Recreation of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Emphasis on accident prevention is great- 
est during the summer months when the need is 
greatest. The Keystone Automobile Club co- 
operates with the Bureau in training children to 
be careful and to help others to be careful. A 
member of the safety staff of the club made reg- 
ular visits to the thirty-eight centers last summer 
inspecting the work of the safety squads which 
were organized by the principals and teachers. A 
check against official records of accidents indi- 
cated the effectiveness of the work in which over 
1,200 children took part as safety squad members. 
During the Safety Week demonstration it was 
estimated that 5,072 children and adults par- 
ticipated. 

As a reward for their good work, flags and 
medals were awarded safety captains and the cen- 
ters which made the best records. Presentation 
of these awards by Mayor Moore at formal exer- 
cises in his reception room in City Hall placed 
an official seal of recognition on the safety 
campaign. 


Backyard Playgrounds in the Safety Program 


Last summer the Flint, Michigan, Automobile 
Club conducted a safety playground contest which 
resulted in the reduction of child traffic accidents 
to a remarkably low figure. Twelve hundred and 
thirty-four registered backyard playgrounds were 
established with an average daily attendance of 
6,500. These were exclusive of the city play- 


grounds operated by the Recreation Department. 


(See page 263 for an account of the project) 
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For the Happiness 
of the 


Community 


ut uw for leisure time that 
develop a people who in- 
singly enjoy working to- 


gether for the betterment and the hap- 
piness of their community,” was the 
plea made by Eduard Lindeman at the 
National Recreation Congress last fall. 
The large housing developments com- 
ing into being in this country provide 
a rare opportunity for the achieve- 
ment of this ideal. There is an eager, 
adventurous spirit among those who 
move into such developments and a 
universal desire to establish themselves 
as active members of the community, 
which go far toward developing a 


ommunity spirit. The archi- 
setting and the standard of 

s for living which such de- 
ts mean establish a basis for 


vel pre I 


pride in community 
A Community of 1,400 Families 


Hillside is an exciting demonstration 
of the building of community life by 
the people of a housing development. 
Within the first year of its existence 
1,400 families from various parts of the city have 
discovered and are rejoicing in the surprising 
power they have found within themselves to cre- 
ate all the advantages necessary for a life full of 
interest for themselves and of promise for their 
children 

At a recent social gathering of leaders in the 
community there were present men and women 
who have assumed during the year leadership in 


boys’ and girls’ clubs, who have served on the 
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By Louise P. BLACKHAM 


Recreation Consultant, Hillside Homes 
Bronx, New York City 


community playground, have organized music, 
art, drama, athletic and social groups, have 
worked together to equip the playground with 
adequate supplies, have together raised funds to 
finance the nursery school, and each week have 
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issued a. newspaper to keep the community in- 
formed of developments and to carry suggestions 
for the improvement of community standards. 
The individuals at this gathering, to be sure, rep- 
resented specific interests, but the underlying 
spirit which pervaded the meeting was the domi- 
nating spirit of the people of Hillside —a vital 
force toward a community alive and progressive. 

There are many leaders in Hillside’s community 
life perhaps because there has been much freedom 
and naturalness in the community’s growth. No 
employed worker is permitted to direct or super- 
vise resident activities. There is a consultation 
service provided by the management which offers 
cooperation, advice and sometimes stimulation in 
the development of leisure time interests and 
which schedules the use of community facilities. 
The management, however, conducts no activity. 
Residents who find an interest worth pursuing 
take upon their own shoulders the full responsi- 
bility for carrying it on. They know that co- 
operation and advice are to be found in the office 
of the recreation consultant but they also know 
that responsibility cannot be dropped there. 

The plan which provides for this service is de- 
veloping a self-reliant, self-confident community 
of citizens. It is also providing a technique of ad- 
ministration 
which makes 
possible the con- 
ducting of a 
practically un- 
limited variety 
of community 
interests ata 
minimum of ex- 
pense to the man 
agement. This is 
of the utmost 
importance and 
must be consid- 
ered in a de- 
velopment where 
rentals must be 
kept at the low- 
est rate possible 
Evidence of the 
success of this 
natural thoug! 
guided commu- 
nity development 
is seen every da 


a ag ee 
in the atn Courtesy The American Architect 


phere of joy in living which pervades the com- 
munity. There are, of course, times of disappoint- 
ment for those who watch the growth when sel- 
fish interest, suspicion or desire for power delay 
the progress or threaten the confidence of the 
people. But real progress is necessarily slow. 
Forty-five hundred people cannot know and trust 
one another in one short year! 

The aim of the leaders and management to es- 
tablish confidence and a spirit of altruism and to 
eliminate suspicion was not set up without the 
realization that these virtues are rare and not 
sasily developed. The objectives were set up be- 
cause it is believed that a community built on such 
virtues is strong and needs no cumbersome or- 
ganization to make it an articulate, vital force. 

The residents of this interesting new commu- 
nity are city born and bred and come almost en- 
tirely from the Borough of the Bronx. There are 
salesmen, clerks, owners of small businesses, and 
in the minority, professional people. They have 
had little experience in civic responsibility and 
little opportunity for altruistic expression. To 
many the idea of standing on their own feet and 
creating and financing their own opportunities for 
recreational or educational activities is new. To 


(Continued on page 276) 
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An Experiment in Organized Street Play 


O CITY CHILDREN, streets with all 
their noise and danger are indis- 
pensible as play areas. Inade- 
quate park and playground space 
necessitate their being used in this manner. A 
stroller through the streets of New York City wil! 
see baseball aspirants imitating Babe Ruth, hockey 
enthusiasts chasing the puck, and children of all 
ages satisfying their imaginative and creative de- 
sires in some manner or other. Streets arenot par- 
ticularly well suited to good recreation programs, 
yet they afford to leaders of imagination and re- 
sourcefulness innumerable educational possibili- 
ties, as well as the opportunity for a play program 
which will to some degree satisfy the needs of 
any community. 

In the early part of March 1936, because of 
work being done in Chelsea Park where the set- 
tlement’s outdoor activities are carried on, it be- 
came necessary for the Hudson Guild Neighbor- 
hood House on West Twenty-seventh Street to 
plan its outdoor recreation program so that it 
could be carried on in the street. A plan was 
drawn up by the boys, in cooperation with a 
leader, which would involve the use of approxi- 
mately 600 feet of the street, and would provide 
different types of games for both boys and girls 
and opportunities for instruction in_ painting, 
woodwork and chip carving. 

he street was divided into sections for quiet 





By JOHN Fox 
Recreation Leader 


Hudson Guild 


After the general plan had been 
decided upon, different groups of 
boys volunteered to make the neces- 
sary equipment. Wood in the form 
of large planks and broomstick handles was 
brought to the shop together with quantities of 
tin cans of different sizes. Six checker boards 
were painted on a large plank, and broomstick 
handles cut up and dipped in paint served as 
checkers. 

Paddles for paddle tennis were made of scrap 
wood, and broomstick handles sunk in cans of 
cement were used as uprights for the net. Equip- 
ment for shuffleboard, rolling ball games, and 
similar activities was constructed in the same 
manner. This done, we were ready to launch our 
program. 


The Traffic Problem 


The greatest problem in connection with the 
working out of the project was traffic. Pleasure 
cars, trucks and taxicabs, paying no heed to the 
playstreet sign, drove through at a terrific speed, 
proving a definite menace to the success of our 
work. To prevent this it was decided to tie a 
rope between two stanchions. This proved a suc- 
cess until the policeman on the beat complained 
and threatened arrest to anyone found putting the 
rope up. We interceded with the Police Depart- 
ment and received permission to replace the rope 
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in addition to the designation 
plea, “We Love Our Children. Please Detour 
Unless You Have Business in This Block.” Thus 


“Play Street,” the 


the traffic problem was solved 
Six WPA workers and a large group of young 
boys and girls employed by the N.Y.A. provided 


leadership. Weekly meetings at which problems 


were discussed and experiences exchanged helped 
the program considerably. Meetings were also 


held with the N.Y.A. leaders, as means of edu- 


cating them for recreation leadership. 


A Few Street Games 


A few of the games idapted by the children to 


ire shi Ww here. 


use on the play street 
Che equipment for this game 


Sidewalk Bowling. 


consists of nine pieces of scrap wood approxi- 


mately ae uz one piece of broomstick 
handle about six inchs long. These blocks are set 
lj 


up in the same way bowling pins, and with one 


block in the first row, two in the second, three in 


the third and four in the last. The blocks are 13 
inches apart, and the player stands 15 feet from 
the first block. 

The object is to roll the broomstick handle in 
an effort to knock down as many blocks as pos- 
sible. The players roll in turn and the one who 
first scores 25 points iny predetermined num- 


ber is declared winnet 


lf a player misses the 
blocks entirely, five points are deducted from his 
total score. A playe1 stepping over the 15 foot 
line loses five points 


Rolling Ball Game. Equip- 


ment consists of 6, 

















“" Q or 12 rubber balls, de- 
<Cf 7 


players, and a box set approxi- 


pending on the number of 


mately three yards away from a 
playing line. Each player is 
given three balls. The object 1s 
to roll as many of the balls as 
possible into the box hole. Play- 
ers take turns at rolling, and the 
one who first obtains 100 points 
or any designated score is win- 


ner. A player overstepping the 


three yard line loses five points 


All of the games indicated in the 
diagram proved very popular with 
both boys and girls. Directions for 
most of them will be found in 88 
Successful Play Activities pub- 
lished by the National Recreation 
Association. Price $.60. Rules and 
diagrams for Paddle Tennis may 
be secured from the Paddle Ten- 
nis Association, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Arts and Crafts 

\rts and crafts proved extremely successful and 
popular as street play activities. It was found 
that working in small concentrated areas made 
teaching easier. Woodwork proved to be a less 
noisy activity out of doors than inside, because of 
the fact that the sounds were not hemmed in by 
walls. Many interesting paintings and articles in 
wood were made. 

Robert, a nine-year-old newcomer in the neigh- 
borhood, stood one day watching the boys and 
girls chip carving until, unable to resist any longer, 
he asked the instructor if he might make some- 
thing. He was soon sitting among the group de- 
lightedly carving at an elephant. After complet- 
ing the chipping he went to the painting teacher, 
and asked, ““May I have some pink paint to paint 
my elephant with?’ The instructor, surprised, 
asked him, “What color is an elephant?” “Gray,” 
replied the boy. “Well, why paint yours pink 
then ?” queried the instructor. “Well,” answered 
the boy, “it’s for my father, and I heard him tell- 
ing my uncle about the pink elephants he had 
seen.” So Robert’s elephant was painted pink. 
The next day, Robert’s mother approached the 
chip carving instructor and asked many questions 
about the work with the result that she registered 
for the coming year. 

Picturesque indeed were the paintings of beau- 
tiful country scenes against the background of 
the poor tenement buildings. Night or day that 
big yellow sun always appeared in the _ back- 
ground of the paintings. Amusing indeed was 
Charles’ interpretation of a desert—a huge white 
area studded with pine trees. Many thrills could 
be gotten by watching the young artists as they 
imagined scenes and interpreted the things about 
them. 


Night Play 

To provide activities at night floodlights were 
installed on the outside of the building, and pro- 
grams of circle and street games 
of all kinds were arranged for 
both boys and girls of all ages. 
To this was added the oppor- 
tunity of street social dancing on 
one night a week. This proved 
very successful from a number 
of standpoints. It provided en- 
tertainment for the mothers and 
fathers of the neighborhood who 


(Continued on page 276) 
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some sound. rea- 
organized camping 
mate use of state 
tblic lands. Organ- 
vide for one ot the 
uses to which such 
put, for the camp- 
twenty-four 
seven days of the 
William A. Welch, 
d the idea of or- 
ing in state parks, 
this to some inter- 
es. On a camp site of 
lich accommodates 
he finds there are 
rs of recreational use 
ek season. We can 
to better such a rec- 
uur other facilities. 
taken into considera- 
camps are 
by a great variety of urban groups as 
such rural organizations as 4-H Clubs 
uture Farmers, it can be seen that this 
k use can be made available to all 
ur population. 
umbers of children and adults who 
our parks in no other way, are brought 
organizations operating camps. These 
ons also provide leadership for the 
so that their stay in the park may be 
the greatest possible benefit to them. 
a properly conducted camp are edu- 
ve comfortably and interestingly out- 
Chus, through training children to en- 
leisure time in the open, we are raising 
ns who will have an appreciation for 


Organized Camps in State Parks 





Courtesy National Parks of Canada 


America's parks offer opportunities 
for camping that cannot be surpassed 


the proper use of parks and who will become the 
park users of tomorrow. 

Another reason for organized camps is that 
they can be provided at a low cost per camper. 
The camping organizations can pay the cost of 
maintaining the facilities and at the same time 
make them available at costs any child can meet. 

Camps should, furthermore, also be provided 
because they are badly needed. Many organizations 
exist that aim to give the great benefits of a 
camping experience to large numbers of children 
and adults at a low cost. They are able to do this 
because funds for the purpose are contributed by 
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the general public. While they are able to raise 


funds for camp operating expenses, they often 
find it difficult and sometimes impossible to secure 
amounts sufficient for the capital expenditure 
necessary when a camp site is purchased and the 
necessary buildings constructed. In many cases 
such organizations are compelled to get along with 


inadequate sites and makeshift structures. 


This need on the part of the camping organi- 
zations is one we are justified in meeting when 
educational values of camp- 


Public agencies 


the recreational and 
ing to the state are considered. 
such as schools and city recreation departments 
are operating camps at present, and there is a 
strong and steady trend toward more camps of 
this kind. It is natural that such camps should 
seek sites on public lands and that we should 
provide for then 

While 1 would absolutely limit camps on public 
lands to those operated by non-profit organiza- 
exclude the camp that charges 
part, or all, of its operating costs to the camper. 


tions, I would not 
It has long been recognized that money should 
not be an insurmountable barrier to the joys of 
camping and that children should not have to be 
charity cases in order to participate in subsidized 
camps. The organization camp that charges a low 
fee provides for that large class of our popula- 
tion that cannot afford to send its children to 
private camps and which, at the same time, scorns 
to accept that hich it cannot contribute its 
fair share. 


Camps should be given a place in our parks 


because they can use sites which are best suited to 
their purpose but which otherwise would have 
little or no ust require, above all, isolation 
and seclusion; consequently outlying areas, not 
readily accessible to the general public, can best 


be put to this 1 


I recognize, of irse, that At the Sixteenth National Conference on 
State Parks held at Hartford last June, 


all of our par! 


Views as to the purposes of parks have some- 
times conflicted between those who hold that their 
sole purpose is to preserve a bit of natural domain 
intact and those who contend that parks should 
be entirely developed for intensive recreational 
use. I believe that both views are correct and that 
areas for both purposes should be set aside by the 
state. These need not always be separate areas, 
for where a park is large enough both purposes 
may be achieved without interfering with each 
other. Parks should be planned for use as well as 
for conservation. Areas for use may be selected 
without destroying scenic beauty or wilderness 
areas. The latter, of course, are not without their 
special use, for as Col. Lieber has so well pointed 
out, they must be protected “for the nature lover, 
student, artist, dreamer and other impractical but 
socially, highly important people.” What use a 
park receives will depend on what facilities are 
provided and whether or not people are educated 
to use them. 


Camp Requirements 

Just any piece of land will not do for a camp 
site. Camps need privacy and isolation so we do 
not want to crowd them on to a hotel or picnic 
ground which will interfere with their normal ac- 
tivities and make it impossible for them to achieve 
the objectives for which they were established. 
Neither do we want to crowd camps upon one an- 
other for the same reason. Better one good camp 
in. an area than three poor ones. 

Next to privacy camps require safe and ade- 
quate water and sanitary facilities, and as swim- 
ming is such an important camp activity a lake or 
pool is needed almost as much as these funda- 
mental services. There are other factors, of 
course, to be considered in selecting a camp site 
that we cannot discuss-in detail here. 

Whether organized camps 
should or should not be lo- 


cated on a park area, can be 


to use for orgat ‘amp Mr. Salomon classified camps under two decided only after a careful 
ing. We _ shoul however general heads—independent and — study has been made and each 
uf ee ized. The independent camper, he said, aa aa , sail 
study existing is to see * ° section ¢ 1e area has beet 
— one 4 has been fairly well cared for in the ee a 
what possibilities for provid state parks, forests and other public allocated to the use for which 
ing this type of 1 ty exist lands where trail shelters, cabins and it is best fitted. 
It is possible that camps can auto tent camps have been provided for \t present, there exists a 
be built on lan dering a his use. Accordingly Mr. Salomon has great deficiency in camp fa- 
;' os stressed the needs of the organized 1: iat deeiie 
scenic park Vv tC in inl) " ° f ities on pu hic lands. To 
camper who “has been provided for . be ite daaael 
way detracting » only in a few scattered instances, and ey See ee oo Sere 
values fo! nh al there are those who challenge his right ¢xtent the National Park 
area was creat to any place on public lands.” Service and the Resettlement 
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Adminis » developing 

what are known as “Recrea- 

tional D onstration Pro- 

jects.’ These are areas plan- 

ned primarily to provide or- 

gail red camp facilities. By 

establishi1 D sound policies of 

administration and by demand- in this paper 

ing high standards of opera- 

tion, it is hoped to demonstrate to the community 

at large the values of organized camping and to 

stimulate state and local authorities to develop 

similar facilities. These areas will meet but a 

small fraction of the existing need for organized 

camp sites and structures. We should, therefore, 

see what we can do to supplement them on public 

lands already owned, and by additions to parks 
ublic areas that will be purchased with 

this specific use in mind. If these areas are care- 

full sen to meet local camping needs and then 

properly developed, they will receive use ample 

enough to justify fully their acquisition. 

\iter we have acquired these sites it is neces- 
sary that we develop them properly. Organized 
camping has gone a long way from the days when 

nsidered necessary to herd a mass 

out into the woods where it was 

thought that fresh air and sunlight would do the 
rest. Camping now has definite educational as 
well as recreational objectives which can _ be 
y under trained leadership operating 

in a proper environment. A great fund of knowl- 
edge on camping has been built up as a result of 
years of experience and we should not neglect to 
use it In carrying out our developments. Stand- 
ards of camp construction and operation have been 
developed, based on practices that have been found 
desirable, and new camp developments should be 
planned to meet them. We should build these 
camps in the best way we know how and not be 
content with furnishing bare essentials or sub- 
standard camps. If there is any justification for 
pt ng camps on public lands, it seems to me 
that the state has an obligation to build them well. 

Unit Development 

Organized camps, in the early days, continued 
to gt in size until, as one writer put it, “they 
became huge orphan asylums turned loose in the 
wood | many disadvantages of massing a 
large number of campers in a comparatively small 
area led to the development of what is known as 
the 1 layout. Under this plan the camp is 


The Recreational Demonstration Pro- 
jects to which Mr. Salomon refers 
were outlined in the May issue of 
Recreation in an article entitled 
"The Organized Camp on Recrea- 
| tional Demonstration Projects." In 
the article will be found the stand- 
ards for camp operation mentioned 
of Mr. Salomon's. an administrative center. In 
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divided into a number of small 
units which are located out of 
sight and hearing of each 
other. As an example, a camp 
of one hundred campers may 
be divided into four units of 
twenty-four campers each and 


the latter are located the din- 
ing and recreation halls, the infirmary, staff quar- 
ters, hot shower house and other buildings neces- 
sary to the central administration. Outlying from 
this, perhaps like the spokes of a wheel, are the 
units which are composed of sleeping cabins for 
campers and leaders, a washhouse, a unit lodge 
which is an assembly and recreation hall for the 
unit, and an outdoor kitchen. Such an arrange- 
ment makes it possible for the units to be operated 
as independent camps, if desirable or necessary. 
On the Recreational Demonstration Projects the 
unit lodges are planned for winter as well as sum- 
mer use to meet the growing trend toward winter 
camping. 

To serve its purpose successfully, a unit should 
be designed to house 16, 24, or, at a maximum, 
32 campers. Small units make it possible to group 
children according to their ages, interests and 
abilities. Such grouping also permits a high de- 
gree of personal attention on the part of the coun- 
selors, whereas large groups exhaust the leaders. 
In small groups the child has a chance to find 
himself and to easily adapt himself to camp living 
conditions. Children in large groups become over- 
stimulated and the possibilities for fatigue are 
greatly increased when a large number of chil- 
dren eat, sleep and generally live in too close quar- 
ters. Noises, disturbances and problems of disci- 
pline all increase proportionately to the size of 
the group that is housed together. 

In addition to these reasons there are also sound 
health reasons why large groups should not live 
together in camps. Communicable diseases are not 
so likely to spread and can be more easily con- 
trolled where the groups are kept small. 

All of these reasons for dividing the camp in 
small groups apply equally to the planning of 
campers’ sleeprng cabins. Wherever possible, not 
more than four campers should be housed in a 
cabin. 

Cabins are recommended for use as sleeping 
quarters for camps on public lands instead of 


tents, because they have a lower maintenance cost 


and because they are always ready for use. 
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Requirements for Camp Structures 


It is not possibl the time I have here to go 


into detail as to the requirements for camp struc- 
tures. The National Park Service has collected 
considerable material on this subject which is fully 
available to any park authority that may care to 


make use of it. 


Camps on public lands should not be planned to 


needs of any one organization. 


meet the specific 
The aim should be to provide camps of standard 
capacities such as 25, 50 or 100 campers. The 
exact sizes of the camps you build should, of 
course, be determined by a study of local camp- 
ing needs. Camps of over 100 capacity are ex- 
pensive to operate and are subject to the disad- 
vantages cited that come with large numbers. An 
organization can provide a better program in two 
camps than in one, if its campers number over one 


hundred. 


Organized camps in state parks may be of either 


the long-term short-term type. A long-term 


camp is generally operated by an organization 
whose camping program runs from eight to ten 
weeks in the summer and which also operates the 
camp for school vacation and week-end groups 
throughout the winter. A short-term camp is one 
operated by a number of different organizations 


for a week or two weeks at a time. 


In addition to these two types of camps there 


is need for a third. I do not know just what to 
call it but for want of better term I might christen 
it a “group” cabin. This cabin would be planned 
for summer or winter use and would be built to 
accommodate organized groups from 10 to 25 
campers and their leaders. Such cabins are badly 


11 


needed near all ge centers of population. Like 


the camps, they ld not be rented to individuals 


but to organizations for annual or short-term use. 


Cabins of thi pe might also be operated by 
the park authorities as trail lodges. The trail 
lodge would contain li Ing quarters for a married 
park employee vould act as custodian, in ad- 
dition to the quarters for campers. The use of 
these facilities would be open to all organized 
groups that had registered with the park au- 
thorities. Such organizations would pay an an- 
nual registration fee to 


costs, and thei 


help cover maintenance 


bers actually using the lodge 


would pay a s! fe addition. This regis- 
tration fee woul limit the use of the lodge 
to groups havi nsible adult leadership. 
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Rentals 

This brings us to the question of what iees 
should be charged for the use of organized camps 
in state parks. As | stated in the beginning, one 
of the reasons why organized camps should be 
provided in parks is that only in this way can 
many organizations secure adequate sites and 
structures. If we then proceed to charge the cost 
of building these facilities to the organizations, 
we are doing them little service. It is my feeling 
that the state should bear the cost of constructing 
the camps and that the camping organization 
should pay the cost of maintaining the buildings 
and the sanitary systems, including garbage re- 
moval. If we attempt to make our rentals pay for 
the camps we either provide camps that are in- 
adequately equipped and that will not meet recog- 
nized camp standards, or we get our rentals so 
high that organizations have to pay the greater 
part of their funds out in rentals and so are torced 
to skimp on leadership which, after all, is the 
most important factor in carrying out a successful 
camping program. Certainly I do not believe that 
camps should be furnished to organizations rent 
free, no matter how worthy their purpose. It is a 
good old American custom not to appreciate what 
we get for nothing, and camping organizations are 
no exceptions to this rule. In the same way, | 
believe that every camper should pay something 
as a camp fee even though it be only a few cents. 

Another disadvantage of trying to base rentals 
on building costs is that the cost of constructing 
camps of the same size will vary according to 
their locality and the difficulty of providing roads, 
sanitation, and water supply. The camps when 
completed have the same capacity and one is 
worth as much as the other to the camping organi- 
zations, but the rent on one, if honestly based on 
costs, will be greater than that on the other. This 
seems hardly fair. 

In addition to supplying the buildings the state 
should plan to furnish without cost to campers, 
the same fundamental services of police, hea!th 
and fire protection that it gives to all other types 
of park users. Campers should not be considered 
as enjoying special privileges if camping is a legi- 
timate park use, for parks were not created to 
confer special privileges but for the enjoyment 
and use of all the people. 

Like all other park fees the rentals charged for 
camps should be definitely set and these rates 
should be made public. 
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Safety Play Yards in Flint 


a y, AL, haven't you noticed some- 
S thing lately?” a bus driver queried 
as his companion pulled alongside. 
“Well, not particular,” Al 
“What is it?” 


‘There don’t seem to be hardly any 


replied. 


kids playing in the 
What’s happened to em?” 
“Now that you mention it, it’s certainly 


streets any mrmnore. 


a fact. I guess it’s this safety play yard 
movement. Swell ” said Al. 

Al was right. A safety play yard move- 
ment in Flint, 
children off the 


165,000 population 


idea, too,’ 


Michigan, is keeping the 
streets in this city of 
And the outstanding 
benefits were practically, 1f not eloquently, 
described in the bus drivers’ conversation. 
Flint is the world’s second city in the 
Lutomobiles. 


production of Ninety-five 


per cent of its industry is devoted to the 
manufacture of motor vehicles and auto- 
motive parts. It is strictly an automobile 
community. Therefore the traffic problems 
are manifold, because there is almost one 
automobile to every family in Flint. To 
be exact, the ratio of families a car is .81. 


Total car registration is 35.250. 


The Accident Toll Drops 


Everywhere accidents to children reach their 
highest toll during the summer when schools 
are closed and youngsters play in the streets. 
Realizing that the total would be reduced if 
uld be kept off thoroughfares dur- 
ng vacation period, public-spirited 
started a movement in 1934 
wcourage establishment of back 
here were only forty such 
' tablished that year, but the accident 
toll dropped 50° below the 1933 figure, and 
the number of child deaths was reduced to 

Encouraged by the success of the initial ac- 
tivity, Flint conducted in the summer of this year 
probably the most intensive child safety play- 


ground movement ever launched in the United 





The world’s second city in automobile 
production is protecting its children 


SAFETY 


PLAY YARD 
FOR EVERY. 


, CHILD 


ind 


States. Now it promises to be a permanent safety 
program in that city. 

\ total of 1,234 registered back yard safety play- 
grounds was established, exclusive of the regular 
civic playgrounds. Accidents to children were 
fewer by an estimated 25 per cent than in 1934. 
The average attendance of small children at the 
back yard play lots was 6,500 daily, and the weekly 
attendance at the larger supervised civic play- 
grounds jumped from 23,700 in 1934 to 54,152 


in 1935. 


Safety Work Is Centralized 
The safety play yard movement in Flint was 
organized and actively managed by Wilson 5. 
Isherwood, general sales manager of the AC 
Spark Plug Division of General Motors, who is 
also president of the Flint Automobile Club, and 
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a leading adv f safety measures. Since the 
success of a pl this ind lies toa large de- 
gree in having nitely responsible 
for carrying it 1utomobile club was 
asked to take charge of the project. The club en- 
listed as cooperating encies the Parent-Teacher 
Association, tl Department, the 
Daily Journal, + nior League, the Junior 


~~ 


Chamber of | 


Scouts and other 
Council of Recreational 


members 


Agencies. 


The name “S ement” was select- 
ed and an emblet idopted consisting of a 
shield with tl “Safety Play Yard for 
Every Child.” st was decided upon con- 
ciety oO f at +1 he + nm! ‘vr - rds . ah- 
isting of a e best play yards estab 
lished, prizes t rded at the end of the va- 


Plav vards ded into the following 


which not more 





YARDS IN FLINT 


pipe, rope, burlap and various other materials that 
local factories and stores gave to the club. 

The Automobile Club made an arrangement, 
particularly with the various manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Flint, whereby the factories donated 
usable salvage material to the club which stored 
it in a central warehouse. While no publicity was 
given to this free material for play yards, it was 
sent to persons who otherwise would have been 
unable to equip a yard. The names and addresses 
of such persons were noted, their enrollment in 
the contest was established, and the equipment was 
forwarded to them in a city truck without cost. 
The city trucks, in some instances, were employed 
without cost in clearing away rubbish for install- 


ing play yards. 
The Safety Crusaders 


A member of one of the cooperating agencies, 
> 


the Boy Scouts, donated their camp facilities for 


than $3.00 v yine rds on which not the use of ninety boys known as “Safety Cru- 
more than Sr> spe ‘ommunityv or co- saders.” These boys were selected the last week 
operativ: pl 1% back vards or vacant lots of school by the principal. They were required to 
which were n tl nt efforts of two or furnish their own food and clothing, and after 
more families. No limit was set on the amount receiving one week’s training in organizing play, 
spent in this handicraft, games, story-telling and health activi- 
ties, returned to Flint, where they were sworn in 
Universal Call for Aid by the Mayor City Manager as Safety Crusaders, 
\ four-page hlet telling of the entire plan given a card designating their authority, and then 
was published. | vere distributed by all the sent out into various districts to work with the six 
Flint school to their pupils on the day contact women in charge of the district. These 
schools closed { immer vacation. A safety boys watched out for and reported all hazards, 
pla L vas printed on the guided children to safe places to play, obtained 
last page the permission from the owners for the use of 
\ publicity prog vas drawn up. Window vacant lots as play yards, worked on the play 
‘ards were desig yr use in store windows yard contest, laid out play yards, organized games 
throughout tl nd for street cars. Painted and helped in many ways. 
posters ot er up rent free and While the work of the Crusaders contributed 
at half the painting t by a local sign company. in the reduction of accidents, it was decided that 
A printing com, mpathetic to the movement in order to make the boys more useful and to get 
and impressed ts great civic appeal made up better results it would be wise to organize a Cru- 
the pamphlets ar ters at cost. sader junior police force with definite assignments 
Follow-up mducted in a vigorous for every boy. The boys selected acted as leaders 
manner. Six ide contacts with homes in in the back yard and play yard work in addition to 
the city. WI reporting all unsafe places and 
were found pl the stre “The play yard movement has conditions existing within their 
the parents of hildret been the means of saving child territory. They were considered 
were immediat ed to join lives and curtailing accidents. It is such a vital force in preventing 
the mites es [ educating a future generation in accidents to school children that 
were una eces habits of safety and 7 exerting . they were empowered to call 
psychological influence upon par- a 
sary equipt » could ents and adults in general, bene- the Police Department when any 
find no : ficial to our present safety prob- trouble arose with which they 
terial were fu ! ! lems.’ — Wilson S. Isherwood. tinued on page 278) 
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Baltimore’s First City-Wide Hobby Show 


HE INCREASE of leisure time 
tor people who know not 

how to use it is creating a 
most Sé rious sociological prob- 
lem for our day. In these days of widespread 
unemployment what shall people do with so much 
time on their hands? What can they do to keep 
from getting bored with life? Enforced leisure 
galls men and makes them the prey of the dema- 
gogue 
been breaking the spirits of thousands of people 


Reversals of life in our tangled times have 


who have time to kill. The future for thousands 
of our youth is not rosy with the prospect of em- 
ployment. To maintain morale and to keep sane 


is a very real problem of modern life. 


Hobby riding has saved thousands from a des- 
perate edge. Increased emphasis is being placed 
upon hobbies these days because a good hobby is 


a good tension reducer. Life is guided and en- 
riched by what we care about passionately. A 
good hobby reaches a man where he lives. Hav- 
ing a hobby becomes a recreative leisure time 
activity because it is an expression of what one 


| 


likes to do. 


Many people, when time is afforded them to do 
what they like, often do not know what they want 
to do or might do. They do not want to be told 
what they must do but they are open to sugges- 
tion as to things they might do. Education for 
new leisure is a need of today. 

As a constructive contribution to the problem 
of leisure time the Directive 
Education for New Leisure 
Committee of the Kiwanis 
Club of 
operation with the city’s 
Enoch Pratt 


Baltimore, in co- 


Free Library, 
recently presented an educa- 
tional project of unusual 
merit in a four-day city-wide 
hobby show in which were 
exhibited things collected and 
made by young people be- 
tween the ages of nine and 
twenty. One of the local 
papers declared this hobby v 


By LLoyD M. KELLER 
Chairman 
Baltimore Hobby Show 


KIWANIS CLUB OF 
BALTIMORE CITY, Inc. 





FIRST CITY-WIDE 


HOBBY SHOW 


OCTOBER, Srol2 i935 
ENOCH PRATT v 
FREE LIBRARY 


show the most unique show the 
city of Baltimore had ever known. 

Following three months of 
carefully planned promotion, Bal- 
timore’s first city-wide hobby show was opened 
by the Mayor of Baltimore on October 8th, in the 
dignified, cultural atmosphere of the city’s mag- 
nificent and spacious Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
Short addresses made by the Librarian, the 
Superintendent of Public Education and the Presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club were indicative of the 
cooperative nature of the project. Following a 
cumulative publicity impact by means of radio 
broadcasts, newspaper articles, street car postefs, 
bait exhibits, and the distribution of more than 
100,000 folders giving rules and complete infor- 
mation about the show, Baltimoreans became 
hobby conscious. In four days more than 12,000 
people feasted their eyes upon thousands of arti- 
cles collected or made by youthful hobbyists be- 
tween the ages of nine and twenty. Except for a 
half dozen non-competitive exhibits by adults and 
a special library contest of pictures of people 
reading, the show was confined to 400 youthful 
hobby riders. The prize winners in a variety of 
classifications shared in awards offered by the 
members of the Kiwanis Club. 

Scores of letters were received from stamp col- 
lectors all over the United States who had sent in 
covers to receive the imprint of the attractive 
cachet that was made for stamping mail during 
the week of the show. 


A Helpful Educational 
Project 


Everyone was amazed at 
the great variety and the fine 
quality of exhibits on dis- 
play by the youth of our city. 
That the show achieved its 
purpose, “to bring to the at- 
tention of the people of Bal- 
timore and vicinity numer- 
ous leisure time activities 
which are not ordinarily 
brought to the fore in con- 
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ventional recreational programs, to create further 
interest in hobbies and to direct more people in 


] 


the art of hobby riding,” is confirmed by extracts 


from two of a great number of letters of com- 


mendation received concerning the show: 
“I do not recall any single incident in the young- 
ster’s life, which has given him more happiness and 
encouragement than this grateful act by your hon- 

orable body 

“I wish there were more organizations of your 
kind to spread the ‘Gospel of Happiness’ through- 
out the length and breadth of this country of ours. 
more leisure than ever confronts our 
reated a movement which will be 


In this age when 
youth, you have 
far reaching in its effect.” 

“I want to express my appreciation for the beauty 
and usefulness of the hobby show sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Baltimore. It was a real treasure 
house of things fine and 
worthwhile. I saw the 





SHOIV 


Kiwanis seal in small white and blue lamps. A 
seventeen-year-old girl showed a miniature dog 
show consisting of more than a hundred china 
dogs. She began her collection two years ago with 
a gift of a small china dog. She bought only two 
of her entire collection, all others being gifts to 
her to help her build up her collection. A sixteen- 
year-old Negro boy displayed a clay bust of Joe 
Louis, declared by Baltimore’s eminent sculptor, 
Hans Shuler, one of the judges, a piece of unusual 
merit. The boy had never had any special training 
in clay modeling. An eighteen-year-old girl, com- 
memorating the Mark Twain Centenary, display- 
ed an excellent set in soap carvings in character- 
istic dress of Mark Twain and his immortal 
characters, Huckleberry Finn, and Tom Sawyer. 

Even the partly white- 

washed fence was in evi- 





show three times and 
found it growing on me. 
I think the 
should become an annual 
should 


hobby show 


event and that it 
include adult hobbyists. 
It would fill a real need 
and be a godsend to a 
tremendous number of job- 
less and half-jobless adults. 
Men and women who have 
more leisure than they 
need and less work than 





"The Enoch Pratt Free Library is always 
glad to meet people with a hobby. 
There have never been so many people 
with hobbies as there are today. ... The 
Library provides the ‘oats' for many 
hobby horses. One has only to look in 
the eager faces of Baltimore's young peo- 
ple to see the constructive value of let- 
ting them cultivate interests they have 
developed on their own initiative. They 
deserve every encouragement, and the 
Library is glad to welcome Baltimore's 


dence in this excellent set. 

Probably the most edu- 
cational exhibit in the cre- 
ative field was that of six 
high school boys who over 
a period of two years had 
made a study of American 
Indian life, and in their 
project reproduced head- 
dress, weapons, ornaments, 
utensils, and musical in- 








they need, need inspiring great Hobby Show with the hope that it struments. A part of their 
recreation such as a hobby may be the first of many such annual display consisted of a 

provides and suggests.” shows.'"—Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian. ential NE a 
(Signed) parchment upon which was 
ee oe drawn in the Indian sign 
SINCE 1932” language an historical ac- 


Variety and Scope of the Show 


There were two classifications of exhibits, col- 
lections and creative hobbies. Thousands of pieces 
in various groups, viz: Natural 
ind Seals, Coins and Badges, 


Handicraft, Woodcraft, Metal- 
Household Arts, Mechanical 


were on display 
History, Stamps 
History, Curios, 
craft, Wickerw 

Devices, Art, Mechanical and Architectural Draw- 


ing and Photography. There were special ex- 
hibits arranged under the supervision of the Crip- 
pled Children’s Committee, 4-H Club Committee, 
and Vocational Guidance Committee. 

Many visitors at the show expressed amaze- 
ment at the vari of collections and evidence of 
creative work by the youth of our city during 
hours of leisure time. A twelve-year-old boy dis- 
played specimens of a collection of more than 600 
electric light ibout an electrically lighted 


~ 


count of their two years of pursuit of their hobby. 
A popular program was presented one evening 
during the show by these six hobbyists demon- 
strating with commendable artistry the Indian 
sign language and Indian dances. A crowded au- 
ditorium gave rapt attention for an hour to the 
artistic presentation of a native Indian dance. 


A Personality at the End of Every Hobby 


A fifteen-year-old lad spent many hours ar- 
ranging his miniature stage craft exhibit, com- 
prising complete appointments of a legitimate 
theater stage. He arranged his puppets each day 
of the show for a change of scene. One evening, 
with several assistants he presented an hour’s 
puppet show in the Library auditorium to an ap- 
preciative audience. A twelve-year-old youngster 
presented a prize winning exhibit of a local radio 
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WORLD AT PLAY 


Kite Contests in 
Washington 





LAST Spring the 
Department of Play- 
grounds of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in coop- 





eration with the District of Columbia Model 
Aircratt 
simultaneously at as many centers. There were 


League, conducted five kite contests 


three classifications of contestants - Junior, 
Kites were classified 


Tail- 


ed-kites, plane surface kites with tails; B. Para- 


Senior and Father-Son. 
according to principles of operation—A. 


kites, plane surface kites without tails, and C. 
Cellkites, 
and_ all other kites with cells. 


including box, tetrahedral, Conyne 
Awards were 
made on the basis of workmanship, design, ap- 


pearance and performance. 





i A recent court de- 
A Park Commissioner 7 . . 
cision restrained Park 





Testifies nt ‘er 
Commissioner Robert 
Moses of New York 
City from placing a playground in Stuyvesant 


Park on the basis that such use would violate 
the agreement made by the city when Peter 
Stuyvesant thought it should remain a “place 
of peace and quiet.” In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Commissioner Moses 
in testifving before the court said he believed 
children provided with proper apparatus and 
facilities for play and with proper supervision 
by an adult would make less noise than those 
compelled to find their own diversions in an 


] 


open lot or in a small city park containing only 


trees, grass plots and a few benches. 





A rental of one rose a 
In Payment — 


year is provided for in 
One Rose! ; 


a lease made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel H. 





Bradl Pitman, New Jersey, to Harry H. 
Beebe member of the local Board of Educa- 
tion, for a vacant lot which Mr. Beebe has con- 
verted ito a neighborhood playground. Mr. 


Beebe’s lease with Mr. and Mrs. Bradley has 


been duly recorded with the county clerk and 


payment of the first vear’s rent has been 


acknowledged. 





Courtesy Department of Playgrounds, Washington, D. C. 





IN reply to the ques- 
“What 


tion between the na- 


Nature and Hand- 


correla- 
craft 


tion, 





ture program and 
other parts of your playground program occur to 
you as possible and desirable?” a correspondent 
from North Carolina writes: ‘In our particular 
community I should run my nature activities 
almost parallel to my handcraft. In our moun- 
tains we have many things at hand to use in mak- 
ing articles. For example, one group of girls 
wanted to dye stocking clippings to make mats and 
bags. We made our yellow dye from yellowroot, 
another yellow from broom sage; brown from 
maple bark, tan from red clay; black from wal- 
nut roots, red from bloodroot, and so on. We also 
used a certain grass that grows here and honey- 
suckle for weaving baskets, and pine cones for 
making small decorative articles. Laurel wood 
and ivy we used in making rustic furniture.” 
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A Health-Building Game 
for Old and Young 


Pitching Horseshoes is muscle-building rec- 
reation that appeals to all types of people. 
Install a few courts on your grounds, organ- 
ize a horseshoe club, schedule a tournament. 
Write for free booklets on club organiza- 
tion, tournament play. ete. 

Diamond Official Shoes and accessories 
are the choice of professionals and ama- 
teurs alike. [ts economy to purchase 
equipment with the longest life. 


DIAMOND 


CALK HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 Grand Avenue Duluth, Minn. 
Makers of DIAMOND Official Pitching Shoes 



























Children’s Outdoor Matinees—The Depart- 


ment of Playg nd and Recreation of Los 
Angeles, Calif iS presenting a series of 
cnildren’s matinees beginning July 7th and ex- 
tending thr: cust 28th. There will be 
eighty-three pros ; with each playground 
scheduled for participation in some event. Folk 
songs, singing es, folk, character and na- 
tional dances, t inds, fretted instruments, 
harmonica band layground orchestras, boys’ 
stunts, tumblir nd Morris dances all have 
their place it e program. A Gypsy story- 


teller delights the ildren with a wide variety 


of stories ; fter ¢ performance. 


Louisville’s Junior Baseball School — The 
Louisville, Kent \mateur Baseball Fed- 


eration, in cooper with the Department of 


Recreation, is spor ing weekly sixteen junior 
baseball schools at Shawnee Park where more 
than fifty lunteer instructors have taken a 
preliminary tt g course. Each of eight 

ek]; les Ciine manual prepar- 


ed for the volunteer instructors and younger 
players are attending in large numbers. The 
school operates four hours each Sat 

morning, concluding with a demonstration 
game in which the mistakes of the pupils are 
pointed out by their instructors. Details in- 
cluding the outline of lessons may be secured 
from the Athletic Institute, 1712 Republic 
Building, 209 South State Street, Chicago. Ten 
cents in stamps should be sent to cover the 


cost of mailing. 


Why Not Rugby?—“\Why not Rugby :” asks 
Harry S. Cairns of Cincinnati, Ohio, who in a 
recent communication has pointed out the ad- 
vantages of the came. 


7 


“Here,” says Mr. Cairns, “is an ideal game 
for mass play. There are fifteen players on a 
Rugby team. The equipment is nominal, con- 
sisting of a woolen jersey, a pair of flannel or 
serge shorts, a pair of woolen stockings 
pair of either soccer or football shoes. Inst: 
tions to the players can be handled by any rt 
reation supervisor, intramural director or ath- 
letic instructor. Rugby does not allow any 
substitutes calling for more teams and actual 
plavers. Since in Rugby no player e 
tackled unless he has the ball, it would appeal 
to a great many boys not physically fit to stand 
the more punishing game and training neces- 
sary in football. If in a given community there 
are perhaps a dozen high schools which feature 
football teams and have playing fields, it takes 
only half the number of fields for the regular 
week-end football games. The other fields are 
lving idle and can therefore be used to advan- 
tage for Rugby. As a matter of fact, all felds 


are usually lying idle after the regular foot- 


ball season is over around December Ist. \ 
not utilize them during this period?” 

Mr. Cairns will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about Rugby. He mav be addressed at 
1820 John Street, Cincinnati. 

Durham to Have Parks—The recent decision 


of the state supreme court which allows Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, to issue bonds and levy 
a tax for the establishment and maintenance of 
parks has set a precedent in placing parks in 
the category of necessity as far as Durham 1s 
concerned. The ordinance authorized a $25,000 


bond issue for park development. 
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Lafayette’s First Year of Recreation — 


Lafavette, Louisiana, is very proud of the rec- 
ord it has made in its first year of public recre- 
ation. On June 1, 1935, the newly organized 
Recre n Commission secured the services of 
a year-round recreation executive and initiated 
a prog in which all types of interests are 
represent \ particularly interesting feature 
has been the juvenile delinquency prevention 
pl lhe chief of police and superintend- 
el ecreation together discussed the boys 
“ ere being brought to the attention of the 
Police Department. The name, address, age 
a lescription of each boy were given the 
recre executive together with the nature 
of elinquency. This information, recorded 
as strictly confidential, was used to assist the 
pl ead in recognizing the boy when he 
cami the playground and planning a pro- 
gt eet his needs. If a boy fails to ap- 
pear on the playground, a staff member kndwn 
as director-at-large is delegated to become ac- 
( ted with him and his gang in the com- 
munit Ile may persuade all the boys to go 
to the playground or he may organize them 
int team and schedule games with teams on 
the pl round. 


More Playgrounds for New Orleans — The 


city of New Orleans, Louisiana, has received a 
gift of two new playgrounds, one for white and 
one f lored, presented by Dr. and Mrs. I. 
I. Lemann. The playgrounds, which measure 


‘, were developed by FERA which 
expended $35,000 on the project. 


On Children’s Day—On Children’s Day 
(June z ) Mayor Angelo Rossi of San Fran- 
cisco, California, issued a proclamation in 
which he said: 

Since the character of tomorrow’s citizens 
will be determined by the moral, mental and 
physi evelopment of the children of today, 
it is is consequence to every community 
tl e utmost effort be made to furnish each 
one s children the benefits of constructive 
play. Therefore, as Mayor of San Francisco, I 
designate Saturday, June 20th, to be Children’s 
Dat lay set apart by our citizens for con- 
sideration of the vital importance of play in 
child life | for action in increasing the op- 
portunities which should be the birthright of 
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AND BODY BUILDER 


ERE is the one outstanding playground 

device acclaimed by authorities as the 
“perfect mind and body builder.” It has no 
moving parts, yet will keep the interest of 
children of all ages, year after year. Chil- 
dren's natural impulse is to stretch, pull, 
jump, hang, slide, and above all, CLIMB. The 
Louden “Junglegym Climbing Structure” sup- 
plies, like nothing else can, endless oppor- 
tunity to do ALL of these things safely, co- 
ordinating body muscles in abdomen, back, 
chest, arms and legs. Over 100,000,000 child 
play hours have been devoted to them without 
serious accident! The “Junglegym Climbing 
Structure” encourages initiative, and construc- 
tive impulses; aids in forming the concepts of 
space, distance, size. And, in developing 
strong, supple, controlled body balance. It 
fosters courage, ingenuity and cooperation, 
and gives opportunity for social adjustments. 


Physical authorities everywhere consider this 
super climbing structure vitally necessary to 
children’s health and development. They can 
be found in large numbers in almost every 
big city in the world. A variety of sizes are 
available, built to accommodate from 15 to 
100 children at a time. Mail the coupon for 
full particulars and prices. These devices are 
moderately priced. All metal “Junglegym 
Climbing Structure” No. 5, which accommo- 
dates from 15 to 20 children at a time and 
requires ground space of 


Otews. ct cal... -: PLLO.0U 





J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY, OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: I am interested in getting further 
particulars and prices on all sizes of Louden 
‘Junglegym Climbing Structures,” together 
with your full line of playground equipment. 
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Mayor Frank Couzens of Detroit, Michigan, 
in issuing his proclamation for children’s day, 
said: “Childre 


constructive pla 


whose energy is turned to 
pursuits are known to de- 


velop ideals, good sportsmanship, initiative, in- 


tellectual curiosity and a sense of responsi- 
bility, as well strong, healthy bodies. But 
children who are deprived of their birthright of 
constructive play use their energy, first in mis- 
chief, and later through boredom they may fall 
prey to bad companions and learn rapidly the 
lessons of crime. In idle hours are found the 
roots of most juvenile delinquency.” 

Passaic’s Hobby Show—From February 
18th to 21st, Passaic, New Jersey, held its Sec- 
ond Annual Hobby and Collection Show spon- 
sored by Mayor Benjamin F. Turner, Director 
of Parks and Public Property, under which the 
city’s Recreation Department functions. There 
were 217 individual exhibits arranged in the 
following classifications: Arts, Crafts, Collec- 
tions, Woodwork and Cabinet Making, Aero- 
nautics, Electric, Natural History, Exhibits 
made by groups, Special Hobbies and Special 
Collections. There were no admission charges. 
Exhibitors received certificates signed by the 
Mayor and bearing the city seal certifying that 
they had won participating places in the hobby 


show. 


A Nature Game — A good game that intro- 
duces nature study is one commonly called 
“Holding the Front.” In this game the hikers 
travel in single file, the file being occasionally 
halted and the first person is asked to identify 
a tree or plant by the side of the trail or some 
distance ahead. If he fails he is sent to the 
rear of the file, and the second becomes the first 
and is asked the next question. The one able 
to answer the most questions and remain at the 


front the longest wins. 


Motion Pictures in Cincinnati—The Public 


Recreation Commission of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
given the use of a sound moving picture 
machine, has made arrangements with one of 


the local fil: mpanies through which for 
every two talkie pictures purchased the film 


company will give the use of three silent 


pictures. The Commission has purchased such 


movies as “Mickey Mouse” and a number of 


so-called ed cartoons which are talk- 


ies, and each night two sound movies and three 
silent are being shown on a different play- 
ground. The Playground Mothers’ Club on 
each playground pays $3.00 a night for the 
films. This money is being used to purchase 
new films. Since it is possible to show the 
same two films on all playgrounds, the money 
will be kept as a reserve fund to buy films in 
the future to show at the various community 
centers and playgrounds during the fall and 


winter months. 


Providing for Our Friends, the Birds !—The 
Division of Recreation of the Park Depart- 
ment, Framingham, Massachusetts, has issued 
an appeal to families of that city to plant sun-— 
flower seeds so that next winter the birds will 
not be forced to endure the hardships which 
they suffered during the heavy snows of last 
winter. The garden clubs for boys and girls, 
too, are planting sunflowers for the same pur- 
pose. In the fall the seeds will be gathered, 
dried and ground up for winter use. 


An Exhibit of WPA Recreation Activities— 
As a part of the fifteenth annual Women’s Na- 
tional Exposition of Arts and Industries held 
in New York City, May 23rd-3oth, a separate 
play section was shown which proved an inter- 
esting feature. This section, which was 50 feet 
long, showed a typical play street background 
and a group of children carrying on the games 
and play activities taught in the day camps 
which last summer provided recreation for ap- 
proximately 60,000 children weekly. Another 
feature was the newly developed program for 
the physically handicapped in which the local 
WPA has been doing exceptional work. The 
program used in settlement house game rooms 


was also shown. 


To Lay Dust — The Solvay Sales Corpora- 
tion has issued an illustrated booklet entitled 
“The Clean Easy Inexpensive Way to End 
Dust!” This booklet may be secured on re- 
quest from the Solvay Sales Corporation, 40 
Rector Street, New York City. 


The Great Lakes Exposition—On June 27th 
the Great Lakes Exposition, in honor of Cleve- 
land’s one hundredth anniversary, was opened 
on the city’s lake front. Rising from 150 acres 
of the Exposition grounds, which stretch for a 
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....an END to 
Germ-laden DUST! 











@ Playground directors and doctors agree 
that dust is a dangerous germ carrier. 
And these same men endorse SOLVAY 
Calcium Chloride as an effective, harm- 
less method of combating this evil. 


@ Solvay, spread evenly over the surface 
of a playground, tennis court, school 
vard or athletic field, will instantly 
eliminate the dust. And more, it ‘re- 
duces sun glare, keeps the surface 
compact and firm, and eliminates weeds. 


@ Solvay Calcium hloride is absolutely 
clean, odorless, easy to apply, and very 
economical. Deliveries are prompt 
from 100 conveniently located stock 
points. Full information and prices on 
request. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 

Boston ha tt Chicago Cincinnatl 
Cleveland Detroit Houston 

Indianapolis Kansas City Philadelphia 
Pittsbur St. Louis Syracuse 

+ Yo 


of 


SOLWA 


Calcium Chloride 
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mile along the Lake, are more than 250 color- 
fully decorated buildings. Here the nation’s 
greatest industries are showing their most re- 
cent developments. Recreational opportunities 
offered are many and varied. There are sym- 
phony and band concerts, radio broadcasts and 
dramatic presentations. Shakespearian plays 
are being produced in an exact replica of the 
bard’s own famous Globe Theater. Garden en- 
thusiasts may wander through the half million 
dollar flower and garden exhibit which sur- 
rounds the horticultural building. 


A Special Invitation— The First Presby- 
terian Church of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1s co- 
operating with the Recreation Commission by 
issuing cards of introduction to members of 
boys’ clubs of the church. These cards, signed 
by the director of young people’s work of the 
church, introduce the boys to the playground 
directors. With the card each boy receives a 
mimeographed letter calling his attention to 
the service of the playground and urging him 
to make use of it. 


Maryland to Have New State Park— Through 
the will of Dr. William Louis Abbott of Elk- 
ton, Maryland, the state is to have a state rec- 
reational park and forest preservation of ten 
thousand acres. Dr. Abbott willed to the state 
his beautiful farm. 

Camping in Westchester County — A novel 
experiment in camping for children is under 
way at Croton, Westchester County, New 
York, under the leadership of the County Rec- 
reation Commission. Here wooded scenery 
fields and the wooded banks of the Hudson are 
bringing the glamorous lore of the American 
Indian to a reality. John L. Nelson, head of 
research for the Museum of the American In- 
dian, who has lived with the Hopi Indians for 
ten years, is in charge of the venture. The In- 
dian units accommodate thirty-six children at 
one time. Those who live in the tepees join 
with the other campers for only two meals a 
day and for occasional group activities. The 
lore, the crafts and the ceremonies of the Hopi 
are serving as a background for the varied 
program of activities which is being conducted. 


Provo’s Summer Program—Early in June an 
estimate in Provo, Utah, showed that more 
than 2500 young people and adults would par- 
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ticipate this summer in a recreation program 
covering a wide range of activities such as 


music, nature study, fine arts, handicraft arts, 


dramatics, coaching and rhythmics. This pro- 
ject is being made possible by assistance fur- 


nished through the WPA. 


Play Schools in Chicago’s Parks 


d from page 238) 
The Gymnasium 


Nearly 


nasiuim somewhere in the building. By using the 


every park has a well equipped gym- 


gym, the children can have playground work the 
whole year around regardless of weather. The 
gymnasium should be used only as a playground, 
however, because formal instruction in gymnas- 
tics has no place in the life of a young child. The 


children are too young to follow the teacher’s in- 


structions with success and their little bodies have 
not been trained to react to that kind of routine. 
When the children first enter the gymnasium, 


they should probably sit down on one of the black 


circles on the floor. This is the only time we ask 


our children to sit in the formal circle, but here 
the room is very large and the circle merely helps 


in getting the children all together for a talk with 


the teacher about what they will do. 
Here, also, the beginning activity of the group 
is very important, because it sets the standard for 


future times in the gymnasium, On the first day, 
when the children come into the gymnasium, their 
} 


regular teacher should go with them. She should 


get them seated on the black circle on the floor 
and then introduce them to the physical educator 
who should then help take charge of the group, 


though the regular teacher should never leave the 


children entirely in the physical educator’s care. 


On this first day, the gymnasium teacher should 
show the apparatus to the children and explain 
how to use it. She shows them the ladders on the 
side of the wall and asks them if they would like 
to do something on them. At least one child 
usually goes over and climbs on them. She does 
the same type of thing with the pulleys, the rings, 
the swinging ropes, the jumping board, the horses, 
and anything else which she wants them to use 
while in the gym. It is better to accept the child’s 
an do with the apparatus than 
teacher's idea of it onto the child, 


idea of what he 


to thrust the 


because tl 


ie child will come closer to doing what 





SCIENCE TRIUMPHS 


WITH NEW PREPARATION FOR 


“ATHLETE'S FOOT" 


F.A.F- 


Developed by a College Chemistry Professor in 
collaboration with Physicians, Bacteriologists, 
Coaches, Trainers and Athletes. 


7 Pleasing Properties 


that insure happy feet to your athletes: (1) An astrin- 
gent, it prevents moisture which fungi need for growth. 
(2) As a mild keralytic agent, it destroys upper skin 
under which fungi are harbored. (3) Its fungicidal power 
kills the fungi. (4) It is strongly germicidal as bacterio- 
logical tests prove. (5) It dries quickly, does not rub off 
on socks or sheets. (6) Two local anesthetics allay itch- 
ing. (7) Economical, only a few drops being required for 
a treatment. 

















Dr. R. G. MANCHESTER, Noted University of 
Florida trainer, writes: ‘“‘F.A.F. is the best 
treatment | have found for Athlete's Itch.” 


F.A.F. PRICES: '4 oz. Bottle, 25¢. '4 oz. Bottle 40¢. 
1 oz. 65¢. Postage prepaid. No additional charge for 
F.A.F. Extra Mild for very tender feet. 


SANITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
GEORGETOWN, KY. 








his body can comfortably do. He will accept the 
rings, for example, by just hanging onto them. 
But the teacher might ask him to put his feet into 
them and swing, and if he were not ready for 
this he would probably develop a dislike or fear 
of the rings. On the other hand, if he is allowed 
to do only what he can do at first he will develop 
surely, at his own rate, and soon will be doing 
many kinds of stunts on all the apparatus. This 
same technique should be used with all the equip- 
ment, and the gymnasium teacher should be helped 
to see that this is the only type of program which 
a preschool child should have. 

There are other things, however, which the 
children can do and like to do in the gymnasium. 
It is a good place in which to play games, because 
there is so much room, and there is usually a 
piano which can be used for singing and rhythm 
games. Running games and races are perfectly 
fitted to the gymnasium, and dramatic play is also 
successfully carried on there. Usually, there is a 
large mat which ean be rolled down, and it be- 
comes a stage where a story is enacted or it is 
turned into a house for a family or a cage of wild 
animals, 
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Adventures in Recreation 


@ Just off the press —a book prepared by 
Weaver W. Panasurn, of the National Rec- 
reation Association, and addressed to junior 
and senior high school students. The volume 
offers these young people for their explora- 
tion the richly varied and enticing field of | 


recreation. 

@ “It does not stop with merely depicting 
the surface possibilities of recreation,” says 

| Dr. John H. Finley in his foreword. “It | 
shows not only what recreation is, what 
kinds of recreation there are, what the com- 
munity has to offer, what the national recrea- 
tion movement is, and to what extent this | 
life-enriching activity is a governmental 
function, but it also outlines what you have 


| 
| 
a right to expect from your community, and | 
. . ” | 

how you can help to bring it about. | 
| 


Price $ .72 


National Recreation Association | 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 














The same alert watchfulness is necessary in the 
gymnasium as on the playground. Accidents are 
not anticipated, but they are sometimes warded off 
by the teacher’s awareness of every child in the 


room. 


Water Games 
1 from page 240) 

Other games that can be successfully adapted 
to water use are end ball, volley ball, keep away, 
wolf over the river, stealing sticks, a simple form 
of baseball, and many others. 


Producing the Playground Pageant 
1 from page 244) 
of the suggested themes could be treated in the 
same manner 

A pageant should not play more than two hours. 
An hour and a half is much better. Each scene, 
therefore, must be limited as to time. 

It simplifies matters greatly if each playground 
can be made responsible for one scene, or for an 
episode and an interlude. The scene can then be 
rehearsed at the home playground and all the 
scenes can be put together at one rehearsal a day 


or so before the pageant. 


When several hundred or thousand children are 
brought together to rehearse or perform a pageant, 
the need for a detailed organization, and even a 
bit of discipline, becomes apparent. If a card 
bearing the number of the scene is fastened to a 
small stake, and these stakes are driven in logical 
order back stage, or off stage on the side from 
which the entrance is to be made, and if the cast 
for that episode is gathered about the stake and 
kept there by the episode director until the time 
for their entrance, confusion and delay will be 
minimized. At the conclusion of the episode the 
episode director should collect his actors, lead 
them back to the stake and keep them there, un- 
less other arrangements are made for their 
disposition. 

In addition to the episode director each episode 
should have an episode leader. This leader is in 
costume and plays a part in the scene. He is re- 
sponsible for the actors on the stage during the 
performance, sees that they get off the stage at 
the right time and in the right place, and is ready 
to fill in in any emergency. 

For the use of light, color, costume, make-up in 
a pageant, refer to the bibliography at the end of 
this article. 


Bibliography 


The Art of Producing Pageants, by Bates. Walter H. 
Baker Company, Boston, Mass. $1.75 

The Technique of Pageantry, by Taft. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York City. $1.50 

Historic Costume for the Stage, by Barton. Walter H. 
Baker Company. $5.00 

Lighting the Stage, by Knapp. Walter H. Baker Com- 
pany. $1.25 

A List of Music for Plays and Pageants, by Holt. Ap- 
pleton, New York City. $1.00 

Time to Make-up, by Whorf. Walter H. Baker Com- 
pany. $1.25 


Recreation at a Mental Hospital 

(Continued from page 251) 
care of mental patients. A circus was another 
event which called for the complete coopera- 
tion of patients and employees. The success of 
a County Fair of our own last summer led to 
the determination to have it an annual affair. 
Handwork, farm products and stock will play 
an important part in the fair as will the various 
free concessions, planned for the most part 
and made by the patients. Events of this kind 
have not only been valuable to our patients 
but have also proven helpful in educating the 
public in methods now used in the treatment 
of the mentally ill. 
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THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 

In justice to the patients it is only fair to 
state that many of our most successful events 
have been suggested by them. Many of their 
ideas obviously harken back to their past ex- 
perience. It is a great source of satisfaction to 
them to be able to re-live those events of 
former days. One woman, who refused to take 
part in anything, one day suggested that we 
have a hog-calling contest. We did so and were 
almost overwhelmed at the number who took 
part. This woman who had appeared to be 
most reticent called the imaginary hogs far 
more lustily than did her more forward sisters. 
She had been born and raised on the farm and 
the memories were very dear. This was a 
chance to live them all over again. She seized 
the opportunity. 


Diversion of mind is one of the most impor- 
tant things in the world for the sane as well 
as the insane. We are trying to divert the 
minds of our patients; we are trying to make 
them laugh. We need laughter for the main- 
tenance of both mental and physical health. 
Since doctors deem laughter to be of thera- 
peutic value, and since it is the aim of the de- 
partment to provide laughter and diversion of 
mind, it should follow that if we are doing our 
jobs well recreation should have definite thera- 


peutic value. 


Recreational therapy is still in its infancy. 
There are few if any books written on the sub- 
ject. In our department we are not at all sure 
that we are effecting cures. We feel that we 
are contributing a little along with the other 
media used in mental treatment. We are sure 
of this, however, that after a special program, 
dance or sing there is laughter and laughter 
is “the happiest sound in the world.” 


The Island of Play 


Continued from page 252) 
rejoice to see the nearest approach to the celestial 
city that we can make on this earth. 

So may we employ the words of the Indians, 
these “men of always,” as they called themselves, 
in dedicating this island to its new uses: 

This Minnahanonck “Menatey,” 
Where men will learn again to play — 
So, may it become from this glad day 
The happy isle of “Papaley.” 


li 
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The Fourteenth Annual 
Women’s Demonstration 


ULMINATING a winter of recreational activity, 
C 1,600 women from Detroit’s recreation 
classes presented their Fourteenth Annual Demon- 
stration to a crowd of over 16,000 enthusiastic 
relatives and friends who jammed the Olympia 
to the roof and applauded generously every num- 
ber on the program from start to finish. Gray 
heads, red heads, blonde heads and black heads 
nodded in time as the mammoth organ peeled out 
its tunes and the 1,600 women danced, marched, 
glided and tripped their way through intricate 
mass calisthenics, drills, ballets and syncopated 
rhythms. 

(Juoting from one of the large daily papers: 
“The demonstration has become, through the 
years, an event to anticipate. Expert direction has 
come to make the occasion one worthy of chalking 
up on the family calendar and Thursday night’s 
packed galleries proved that fathers and sons, not 
to mention uncles and brothers, were right on 
hand to witness the program.” 


The program opened with mass calisthenics and 
a mass dance, performed by 700 women uniform- 
ed in blue, and as they marched on to the floor 
from all six entrances of the Olympia, a most 
spectacular picture was presented. 


The balance of the program was divided into 
three episodes showing the various phases of the 
development of the dance. The first episode rep- 
resented dances and drills of Norway and Sweden. 
A Swedish family group occupied a raised dais 
in the center of the floor and made a colorful 
setting for the numbers presented. 

In the second episode the legend of the Bird 
Princess was translated into the rhythm of music 
and dance and told the story of an aged czar and 
the efforts made by members of his court to end 
his melancholy. In this episode a Russian guards 


drill, a Russian dance and a ballet dance were 
presented. 

The jazz tempo of modern youth was portray- 
ed in the third episode when the quaintness of the 
peasants gave way to the Astaire-Rogers mood 
of today. A vanity drill, a modern dance and two 
tap dance numbers were presented in this — the 
final episode. 

Interspersed all through the program were some 
very dramatic episodes presented by members of 
the Theodore Smith School, and when the Astaire- 
Rogers tap dancing number was introduced by 
the arrival of modern youth in a beautiful 12- 
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An Unusual Opportunity 


To all new subscribers to 
| Recreation and to all old sub- 
| scribers renewing their subscrip- 
| October lst, we are 
following special 


tion before 
making the 











| 
| offer: 
| A yea ription to Recreation 
and a f 425 page volume | 
Recreation For Girls and Women, 
by Ethel Bowers, for $3.75. 




















| Note the date—October lIst— 
and send your order while this 
offer is in force. It cannot he 
continued indefinitely. 











cylinder Packard roadster, the enthusiasm of the 
huge crowd reached its highest peak. 

Visitors and friends of the Department came 
from many surrounding towns. With letters of 
congratulation still coming in the Department of 
Recreation feels that the yearly demonstration not 
only provides joy and happiness for the 1,600 
women participants, but it also has the satisfaction 
of knowing that thousands of citizens of Detroit 
and the surrounding cities have come to look upon 
the demonstration as one of the outstanding 
events of the year 


For the Happiness of the Community 


from page 256) 


some it is stimulating, and progress is rapid; to 
others, accustomed to patronage of one kind or 
another, it is porarily stunning and progress 
is very slow. It will take much time for our ideals 


to be accomplish 

The recurring suggestion that there be a great 
celebration of the opening of Hillside points to a 
unity and a co! inity pride which are inspiring. 


It redoubles our confidence in the philosophy 
th and initiative of the peo- 


which demands strengt 
ple, in the belief that a community must be built 


] 


by its own peoy lt is thus the conviction of 


Hillside that here in one fairly isolated site in 
New York City is a group of 4,500 people who 
are developing a whole community of individuals 
who “increasingly enjoy working together for the 
betterment and the happiness of their community,” 


An Experiment in Organized Street Play 
(Continued from page 258) 

sat and enjoyed their dancing daughters and sons. 

It was also a means of advertisement for the 

house. Many faces strange to Twenty-seventh 

Street were seen on these nights, and varied ques- 

tions with regard to Guild activities asked and 


answered. 


How the Residents Felt About It 

The play street program was productive of 
many interesting comments and attitudes on the 
part of people of the neighborhood and residents 
passing through on their way from work. There 
were the many men who stopped to give the boy 
checker players the benefit of their knowledge. 
Very often they sat down with the boys to show 
how the game is played only to be beaten by their 
young opponents. There was Mrs. Delaney, who 
could not stand the noise of the children at play, 
but was not at all annoyed by the iron riveting up 
the street. There was the WPA recreation leader 
from the public school playgrounds who came for 
information on the games used, and presented his 
report to the principal of his school with very 
favorable results. There was the woman who said, 
“These darned kids are running away with the 
world.” There was the man who commented 
favorably on the program, and asked the leader if 
he might make a slight criticism. ‘The checker 
boards are painted wrong.’”” There was the Irish- 
man’s comment on the street dancing, “We gotta 
be careful or the place will be overrun. with 
foreigners.” 

On the whole, the attitude of the adults was 
favorable, and the play street project proved very 
successful as an advertising agency for making 
busy adults more conscious of the importance of 
recreation in modern life. 


Organized Camps in State Parks 


(Continued from page 262) 
The Importance of Having Facts 
In the past when camping facilities have been 
made available to organizations they have been 


allocated on the basis of first come, first served. 
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We believe there is a better way of doing this. In 
many communities, studies have been made of 
the local camping situation. These studies have 
shown that in some cases needed types of camps 
were not being provided while there was a dupli- 
cation in others. We should be guided by such 
studies in allocating camp facilities and where 
studies have not been made we should appoint 
local committees of social workers to do this job 
for us. Committees of this kind serving in an 
advisory capacity can help in many ways to make 
our work in this specialized field of organized 
camping fully effective. 

Organizations that are given the privilege of 
using facilities in state parks should be required 


to observe high standards of camp operation. It 
is not enough to merely require that camping or- 
ganizations observe park regulations and pay the 
rent. There is a lot more to good camp operation 
than this. Standards covering leadership, health 
and sanitation, safety, insurance, food and records 
should be set and maintained. Such a set of stand- 
ards has been prepared for use on the Recreational 
Demonstration Projects and copies are available 
to any who may be interested in securing them. 

In addition to providing camping and other 
recreational facilities it is our feeling that the 
park authorities have a duty to educate people 
how to use them. In all areas where the number 
of organized camps is sufficient to warrant it, the 
park should employ a person as director of camp- 
ing who has had a sufficient professional back- 
ground of training and experience for this im- 
portant phase of park work. Such a person could 
raise the standards and the general quality of 
camping in the park so that the camps would 
achieve the results which they are capable of 
attaining. 

Camping otfers tremendous possiblities for 
character building and for general education in 
ways to make life better. We need to carry on 
the good work in this field that has been begun 
by private organizations, by some state parks such 
as those in New York and Indiana, and by the 
municipal family camps on the Pacific Coast. 

In camping, as I see it, lies the solution of the 
problem of providing park use for the great mass 
of the people who need the benefits of outdoor 
living with its fresh air, sunshine, appreciation of 
beauty and all of the other fine things of life that 
our parks have to contribute to the lives of all 


of the people. 





Magazines and Pamphlets 


i Recently Received Containing Articles } 
of Interest to the Recreation Worker 











MAGAZINES 
Leisure, June 1936 
Come in—The Water’s Fine, by G. C. Larcon and 
Dairs Humphrey 
Games for the Picnic, by Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The Research Quarterly, May 1936 
Modern Revival of the Folk Dance, by Alice Hayden 
Interests and Abilities as a Basis for Program Plan- 
ning, by Elsie Jacobsen Stuhr 
A Camp Study, by Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D. 


The Camping Magazine, June 1936 
Physical Education in Camps as a Factor in Social 
Development, by Josephine Schain 
National Park Service Plans for Organized Camps, 
by Julian Harris Salomon 
The Parents’ Magazine, July 1936 
When They Ask: What Can I Do Now? by Martha 
Wirt Davis 
How to Organize a Play Group, by Marian Berman 
Family Fun, by Elizabeth King 
Playthings of the Month 


Camping World, June 1936 
Camping and Personality Development, by Joshua 
Lieberman 
The Progressive Camp Program, by Barbara Ellen 
Joy 
Dramatics in Camp, by Irving A. Schiffman 
Camp Craft Projects 


The Nationa! Parent-Teacher Magazine, July 1936 
Your Child and Music, Frances M. Andrews 


The Journal of Health and Physical Education, June 1936 

A Progressive Camp Program, by Barbara Ellen 
Joy 

A Playground Window Demonstration, by Ethel 
Rockwell 

A Camp Aquatic Program, by J. Stuart Wickens 

Racquet Lacrosse, by* Nel Chater 

A Novice Swimming Meet, by Ruby J. Cline 


PAMPHLETS 


Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 1935 


Sixteen Million Books—The New York Public Library 
in 1935 


Miners’ Welfare Fund—Fourteenth Annual Report, 1935 





An Error Corrected 
In the July issue of RECREATION there appeared 
an article under the title “That Magic Corner in 
the Playground.” Through an error, the author’s 
name was given as “Anne Majette Major.” The 
correct name is Anne Majette Grant. 
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Playgrounds... 


Their Organization | 


and Operation 


| 

Under this title the National Rec- 

reation Association announces the | 
publication in October 1936 of the 

comprehensive volume on | 

the subject playgrounds and their 

administration ever issued. 


most 


Practical, detailed, informational, 
the book will fill a long felt need 
and will be invaluable to recrea- 
tion workers. It will, it is felt, have 
wide use as a text book of col- 
leges and universities. 
@ The price of the book will 
be $3., but anyone order- 


ing a copy before October 
lst, may secure it for $2.60 


National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Safety Play Yards in Flint 


Continued from page 264) 


were unable to cope and the message would be 
broadcast to the radio cars and a cruiser sent to 
the scene. 


Girls, Too, Serve as Leaders 


The Girl Scouts, also a part of the Flint Council 
of Recreational Agencies, contributed toward this 
program by training a group of sixty-five girls to 
act as play leaders and organizers of cooperative 
lots and back yard playgrounds in their neigh- 
borhood. As natural leaders in their respective 
communities, they were given instruction in the 
art of telling stories, simple handicraft and light 
dramatics, games for smaller children and ath- 
letics for girls of their own age. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Civitan 
Club and other luncheon clubs were also brought 
into the program. The entire plan was presented 
to these organizations at their weekly meetings, 
and they were given definite assignments, such as 
making contacts with manufacturing plants in ob- 


taining salvaged material, sponsoring neighbor- 


hood cooperative play yards and obtaining enroll- 
ments in the contest. 

The entire cost of the play yard program 
amounted to $402.93. This consisted of 30,000 
folders for school children, $247.38; 500 posters 
for shop windows, $57.68; 100 posters for street 
cars, $15.45; fifteen painted billboards, at $5 each, 
$75, and $7.42 to a lumber company for erecting 
a miniature billboard. 

An important contributing factor in the success 
of the play yard movement in Flint was the edi- 
torial support accorded the activity by the Flint 
Journal. Richard Roberts, city editor, gave special 
attention in the news column to the child safety 
work. Messages of inquiry, congratulations and 
indorsement have marked the play yard campaign. 
These came from different parts of the United 
States, Canada and Europe. 


Baltimore's First City- Wide Hobby Show 
(Continued from page 266) 

An accident in his home demolished the 

made it. Many hours 


station. 
exhibit the first time he 
were spent reconstructing his exhibit for the show. 
A seventeen-year-old boy had an excellent natural 
history exhibit of more than 200 fine specimens of 
moths caught during the summer in and near the 
city. 

A twelve-year-old boy who has been confined to 
his bed during the past two years was made happy 
by a second place prize he received for a miniature 
exhibit of four completely furnished rooms. Ly- 
ing in his bed the youngster had occupied his 
weary hours by constructing this exhibit from 
four pasteboard cake boxes. Walls of the rooms 
were papered and hung with pictures. Complete 
furnishings were made from spools, cardboard 
and rag-bag scraps. 

A twelve-year-old girl won a prize in the divi- 
sion of art by painting a picture with paint left 
over from decorating the bath room in her home. 
A seventeen-year-old girl dying from osteomyelitis 
in the Children’s Hospital School was thrilled to 
have a first prize brought to her bedside for an 
unusual display of needlework. A sixteen-year- 
old boy in the same school said he would give his 
prize money for a stamp collection to some chil- 
dren who were coming to school from poverty- 
stricken homes without breakfast in the morning. 
A shabby old man, shyly but profoundly grateful, 
came to the Kiwanis office to claim his first prize 
in the special library exhibit of pictures of people 
reading. 
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New Publications in the Leisure Time Field 





Leisure and Recreation 
By Martin H. Neumeyer, Ph.D. and Esther S. Neu- 
‘meyer, A.M. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
$3.00. 
pa Ts, THEORY and philosophy are combined in this in- 
teresting study of leisure and recreation in their 
sociological aspects. In preparing the material many 
treatises on play, commercial amusements and related 
subjects were consulted. The authors from the material 
available, from their own experience and philosophy, have 
given a remarkably clear presentation of the problems in- 
yolved in the varied manifestations of leisure activities 
and have given a summary of the history, philosophy and 
practice of recreation which represents a real contribu- 
tion to the literature in this field. 


Survey of Parks and Recreation in 


Providence, Rhode Island 


\ Report of a Study Conducted by Lebert H. Weir of 
the National Recreation Association. Published by the 
Civic Improvement and Park Association, 39 East 
Manning Street, Providence, R. I. $1.00. 

NDER THE AusPices of the Civic Improvement and 

Park Association of Providence the park and rec- 
1eation facilities of the city were studied during the past 
year and definite recommendations were made for future 
developments. In addition to giving a picture of condi- 
tions in Providence the report sets forth certain ideals 
and objectives toward which governing boards and execu- 
tives should work in the administration of public recrea- 
tion. City park and recreation officials interested in keep- 


1 


ing in touch with present day trends will be interested in 


securing copies of this study. 


Nature Guiding on Wheels 


By William G. Vinal and members of the Nature Guide- 
School-on-Wheels. Curriculum Laboratory, School of 
Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. $.75 

rm 112 PAGE mimeographed booklet is the record of 
the findings of elementary school science teachers on 

a three-week bus field trip from New York through 

New England. Nature is approached from various 

angles, including nature’s place in history, literature and 

music. Among other subjects covered are the aesthetic 
and economic value of nature study collecting, museums, 
gardens, conservation, outdoor leadership and outdoor 
public and rural education. The material is local in part, 
but the approach and subjects covered reveal the present 
trend in nature study and are applicable anywhere. It 
may be used as a source book for those who are plan- 
ning the future nature offerings for any one community. 


Archery Tackle 
By Adolph Shane. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. $1.75. 
7 ARCHER who wishes to make his own bow and 
arrow will find here complete directions for procedure. 
From a discussion of the best kinds of wood to use, the 
author proceeds through the various technical processes 
involved in making various types of equipment. Informa- 
tion is also given on how to shoot and there are a num- 
ber of illustrations. 


The Young Child in the Home 


Report of the Committee on the Infant and Preschool 
Child. John E. Anderson, Ph.D., Chairman. White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. $3.00. 

yom VOLUME, one of the series from the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, reports 

the findings of a survey of the conditions of child life, 
particularly of the infant and young child, in 3,000 
American homes. Subjects considered include the en- 
vironment of the child, his development, the home and 
its facilities, the parents and child care, sleep, health pro- 
tection, discipline, intellectual and social life. Several sec- 
tions deal with the Negro home and its facilities and 
child care. The importance of play is stressed in a num- 
ber of sections and interesting data is given on the child’s 
social life. 


Sing Together 
Issued by the Girl Scouts, Inc., 570 Lexington Avenue, 

New York at 20¢ a copy (16¢ each when 12 to 49 

copies are purchased; 12¢ each for 50 or more copies). 
“y MANY COMMUNITY songbooks have been published 

recently that one grows a little weary with the pros- 
pect of looking at another one. Many of the same songs 
are in every one of them. But this book is as distinctive 
and fascinating as any book could be, containing 98 folk 
songs, art songs, rounds and canons reflecting together 
every sort of fine feeling and delightful activity. Chan- 
ties, cowboy songs, spirituals, songs of the dance, of hik- 
ing, and campfire ceremonies, grace, evening quiet time 
and the morning rousing time—every most enjoyable sort 
of song is well represented in this collection. It is a 
great pleasure to recommend it heartily to all recreation 
leaders and all other people who like to sing or who lead 
others in singing. 

For only a few of the songs are accompaniments given, 
but most of the others are such as to be easily learned 
and fully enjoyed even without accompaniments. There 
are several arranged in two or more voice parts, includ- 
ing seven with descants. Though this book is published 
especially for the Girl Scouts, there is only one song in 
it that is not equally well suited to other groups. 

A. D. Zanzig. 
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1936 Handbook of the Smoky Mountains Hiking Club. 


Published by Smoky Mountains Hiking Club, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, $.50 
One of the most attractive hiking club handbooks to 
come to our attention is the eleventh annual Handbook 
of the Smoky Mountains Hiking Club, affiliated with the 
Appalachian Trail Conference. It is intended to serve as 
a guide to the activities of the club through the year 1936 
and “when the year has passed as a tangible means of 
recalling happy hours of varied pleasures and whole- 
hearted companionship.” The photographs which ac- 
company the informational material and maps make 
the booklet doubly attractive 


The Young Child in the Museum. 
Compiled by Carolyn Heller. The Newark Museum, 
Newark, New Jersey. $.50. 

In the Junior Museum of the Newark Museum experi- 
ments have been made with activities for children under 
seven years of age. Recently the Museum asked thirty- 


five other mus« tell of their experiences with 
voung childre [he replies have been brought together 
in a pamphlet w may be secured from the Newark 


Museum. 


Bibliography on Education in Family Life, Marriage, 
Parenthood, and Young People’s Relationships. 


Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York. $.10 
This bibliography has been compiled for the use of 


ministers, religious educators, workers in the field of 
parent education, and for parents and young people in- 
terested in the problems of homemaking. Recreation 
workers will find it helpful. Among the publications 
listed are such klets as “Partners in Play,” by Mary 
J. Breen, publi the National Recreation As- 
sociation. 


Physical Education Achievement Scales 
For Boys in Secondary Schools. 


By Frederick W. Cozens, Martin H. Trieb and N. P. 
Neilson. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
$1.60. 

This study, on series of five, was made possible 
by the cooperat! f a large number of teachers in the 
junior and senior gh schools of Los Angeles. More 
than 56,000 records were obtained as a basis for the 
achievement scales ntained in the volume. Forty-five 
different events are listed and instructions given for 


teaching procedure 


How to Bui!d Motor Car Trailers. 
By A. Frederick Collins. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.00. 
Roger Babson, the well-known statistician, has pre- 
dicted that in twenty years half of America will be living 


on wheels. If tl true, Mr. Collins’ book is a timely 
contribution. In it he offers plans and directions for 
building two types of trailers— an inexpensive, easy-to- 
build trailer with frame work made of wood, and a de 
luxe, streamline trailer. Here is occupation for the handy 


man, especially if he be possessed of the wanderlust. 


The Teaching of Body Mechanics in 

Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
By Ivalclare Sprow Howland, M.A. A. S. Barnes 

and Compar New York. $2.00. 
Mrs. Sprow Howland has given us a manual which 


will help the t er organize the program of body me- 
chanics to meet the needs of ordinary school situations. 
The material presented is readily adaptable to varying 


age groups. 


Libraries of the South—A Report 
On Developments, 1930-1935. 


3y Tommie Dora Barker. American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago. $1.75. ; 

For the past five years intensive work in the library 
field in the South has been carried on by the American 
Library Association under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The work has been con- 
ducted as an activity of the association from a regional 
office in Atlanta, Georgia, through a regional field agent. 
This volume tells of the developments over a five year 
period and presents a picture of the situation together 
with the conclusions which have been drawn and recom- 
mendations for steps to be taken in the future. The study 
can properly be classed along with the other social studies 
that have appeared regarding the South. Its interest. 
however, is not limited to people who live in the South 
but it will appeal to those who are concerned generally 
with the conditions and agencies of social progress. 


Parents and the Latch Key. 
Edited by Elizabeth J. Reisner, Harriet de Onis, 
Thalia M. Stolper. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. $.70. 
In this booklet mothers of adolescent boys and girls en- 
rolled in two progressive schools — Horace Mann and 
Lincoln School, New York City—meet to exchange ex- 
periences. These papers were written for and read in 
small “seminar” study groups which paralleled and sup- 
plemented series of lectures by professionally trained 
leaders, in the belief that parents themselves have some- 
thing of value to present in a study of parent-child rela- 
tionships. These seminars were planned so that parents 
could meet in small intimate groups for such an ex- 
change of experience. The word “Latch-Key,” which 
appears in the title, is used as a symbol for the freedom 
which the parent accords the child to develop initiative 
and responsibility. 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 


@ Outline a typical indoor rainy day program for a park play school. What equip- 
ment should be furnished for the home room of the play school? What activities may 
be carried on in the gymnasium? 


See pages 235-238 


@ Describe five games which may be used in teaching swimming. 
See pages 239-240 


@ What program procedures should lead up to the playground pageant which cli- 
maxes the summer’s playground program? Name eight committees which may effec- 
tively serve in preparing for the pageant. Outline the responsibilities of five of these. 
What are the forms in which a pageant may be written? 


See pages 241-244 


@ What recreational activities may beneficially be used in a program for patients in 
mental hospitals? What are some of the mass activities used? List the activities 
which are best suited to patients unable to leave the ward. 


See pages 249-251 


@ Suggest the activities which may be featured in a program directed at safety in play. 
Describe the campaign conducted by one city. Suggest how the development of safety 
play yards may be used as one method of approach to the problem. What is the func- 
tion of safety “crusaders” and how do they work? 


See pages 253-254, 263-264 


@ Outline a play program for a low-price housing project. How may leadership best 
function in such a project? 


See pages 255-256 


@ In what way may the traffic problem be met in a street play program? What games 
may be played? How practicable are arts and crafts in connection with street play? 
What activities may be carried on at night? 


See pages 257-258 


® Give four reasons why organized camping should be promoted in state parks and 
public lands. Describe the unit layout. What standards for camp structures should 
be in effect? 


See pages 259-262 


® Outline a program for a mass event climaxing a winter of recreational activity for 
women. 


See page 275 




















The Meaning of Leadership 


er SERVICE tasks are leadership tasks. Anyone trying to do some 

social task is engaged in leadership. All our work requires that we 
relate ourselves to other people’s lives and destinies. We intrude upon 
human lives; we do so in a way we would not do to our neighbors’ lives. 
I hope we do it intelligently and humbly. We must face the fact that we 
are trying to bring knowledge to ignorance, to bring a new initiative 
where we find apathy, to bring understanding friendship to loneliness 
which is often deliberate, to bring new morale to broken spirits. Most 
surprising is the capacity of the great majority of the people to respond 
to leadership; the tremendous capacity of the ordinary men and women 
to obey. This will to give, to surrender to obedience is startling. 


In William James’ letters we have this challenging paragraph: 


“As for me, my bed is made; I am against bigness, and greatness in all 
their forms, and with the invisible molecular moral forces that work from 
individual to individual, stealing in through the crannies of the world like so 
many soft rootlets, or like the capillary oozing of water, and yet rending the 
hardest monuments of men’s pride, if you give them time. I am against all 
big organizations as such, national ones first and foremost; agaiust all big suc- 
cesses and results; and in favor of the eternal forces of truth which always work 
in the individual and immediately successful way, under-dogs always, till his- 
tory comes, after they are long dead, and puts them on the top.” 


We must keep control of the secial machinery we invent. We have 
to be ready to smash our machinery if and when it becomes obsolete and 
dangerous. Much obsolete machinery has remained as a great danger. 
We need to discover an adequate philosophy of life, a faith that makes 
our service reasonable; that justifies our intruding into lives of people. 
Our unaided strength is unequal to the inevitable failure and discourage- 
ment. Only a growing philosophy and faith can bear the strain. We are 
working in a world of living men and women who are like people lost in 
a fog on a moorland. He or she who thinks by one’s own resources to 
solve the problems is a reckless optimist. 


We approach living people as the only real ultimately sacred things 
in human life. When Quinton Hogg started the Polytechnic somebody 
said, “What is necessary to start a Polytechnic?” Quinton Hogg stated, 
““Somebody’s life blood.” 


From address by F. J. Chamberlain, London, England. 














